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THE EXIT OF ABDUL. 


It was impossible that the deposi- 
tion of Abdul Hamid from the throne 
of Turkey should be effected without 
bloodshed; but the troops who re- 
mained loyal to him and essayed the 
defence of his palace against the ad- 
vancing army of the Young Turks or 
constitutionalists did’ not make a 
very obstinate resistance, and within 
twenty-four hours after the first shot 
was fired, comparative order was re- 
The depo- 
sition of Abdul followed. It was de- 
creed by the national assembly with- 
out a dissenting voice; and it was 
sanctioned and proclaimed by the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, the highest spiritual 
potentate in the Moslem_ world. 
Abdul received his doom quietly as 
the will of Allah; and will be held a 
prisoner, carefully guarded against all 
possibility of dangerous intrigues. 


THE NEW SULTAN. 


Mohammed Reschad Effendi, Ab- 
dul Hamid’s brother, who was pro- 
claimed Abdul’s successor under the 
title Mehmed V., is sixty-five years 
ald, and has spent thirty years or 
more a practical prisoner in his 
palace at Constantinople, the victim 
of his brother’s jealousy and_ sus- 
picion. He professes to have been 
all this time an ardent supporter of 
liberty and progress, and to be now 
in full sympathy with the constitu- 
tional party. He has declared to the 
national assembly his intention to 
do his best as the first constitutional 
sovereign of Turkey, and added with 
a touch of pathos that, having so 
long suffered oppression himself, he 
can sympathize with his fellow-suf- 
ferers. At his age, and after being 
so long out of touch with affairs, he 
is not the ideal leader for an emer- 
gency; but the real rulers of Turkey 
will be the Young Turk leaders, who 
have demonstrated both courage and 
capacity. 


THE MASSACRES IN ASIATIC 
TURKEY. 


The most serious problem immedi- 
ately confronting the new govern- 
ment in Turkey is the suppression of 
the massacres in Asiatic Turkey and 
the restoration of order there. In 
those remoter parts of the empire 
the spirit of fanaticism runs high, and 
it is likely to be stimulated afresh by 
the changes which have taken place 
at Constantinople. At Adana, where 
the victims of the recent massacre 
are now estimated at 10,000, a fresh 
outbreak has taken place; and at 
Hadjin, where a little group of 
American women missionaries are 
among the population hemmed in by 
bloodthirsty Circassians and Kurds, 
there had been no alleviation of the 
horrors of the situation at last ac- 
counts. Unless the new Turkish gov- 
ernment can cope with these troubles 
at once and effectively, Europe must 
intervene, and that will open up new 
complications. 


RUSSIA INVADES PERSIA. 


The state of practical civil war 
which prevails in northern Persia, 
the chief incident in which is the pro-. 
tracted siege of Tabriz, to which ref- 
erence was made in this column last 
week, gives Russia abundant reason 
for acting on the understanding ar- 
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rived at with Great Britain some time 
ago by sending a military expedition 
across the frontier to restore order. 
That these troops, once across the 
frontier, will ever be withdrawn is 
extremely unlikely. The Shah is a 
feeble and vacillating specimen of a 
monarch, cruel, greedy, and unen- 
lightened. He went through the mo- 
tions of conceding a constitution only 
to withdraw it, and he lacks equally 
the will and the power to govern 
justly. It will not be many years, and 
it may not be many months, before 
the administration of Persia is di- 
vided between Russia and Great 
Britain. 


NO ANTHRACITE STRIKE. 


The agreement between the oper- 
ators and the miners in the anthracite 
coal fields, which is now practically 
assured, on the basis of a renewal for 
three years of the contract which was 
the outcome of the labors of the an- 
thracite coal strike commission of 
1906, will be a great relief to con- 
sumers and to business interests in 
general. It is a relief, not only as 
regards the immediate situation, but 
by reason of the assurance which it 
gives of fixed conditions for three 
years to come. The retailers will 
have no excuse for postponing longer 
the reduced summer rates. There 
are immense accumulations of coal at 
the mines, which were piled up in an- 
ticipation of a strike; and the sum- 
mer will be necessarily marked by a 
curtailment of production. 


THE TARIFF MUDDLE. 


It is as impossible now as it was 
when Congress convened to predict 
the outcome of the tariff debate. 
The Senate bill varies widely from 
the Payne bill,-and is likely to vary 
quite as widely from the bill which 
will finally emerge from the confer- 
ence committee. There is less talk 
now than there was either of an in- 
come tax or an inheritance tax. 
Conjectures are already rife as to 
what President Taft would do if the 
extreme stand-patters of the Senate 
were to succeed in preventing any 
real revision downward. As to this, 
those who know Mr. Taft well are of 
the opinion that, while he has the gift 
of keeping his own counsel, he is not 
a man to be trifled with, or to play 
fast and loose with his obligations. 


THE PROHIBITION WAVE. 


The wave of prohibition has not 
wholly spent itself. In Missouri and 
in Florida, one branch of the legis- 
lature has voted in favor of state- 
wide prohibition; and action is pend- 
ing in the other branch. The liquor 
interests are becoming increasingly 
solicitous over the situation, and they 
make vehement promises to reform 
saloon evils, if only the traffic is let 
alone. The shrinkage of the internal 
revenue from the taxes on liquors in- 
dicates that the familiar statement 
that “prohibition does not prohibit” 
cannot be altogether true. It is in- 
teresting, incidentally, to observe 
that the reason given for the recent 
shutting down of glassware factories 
in West Virginia, Ohio, and other 
states is the diminished demand for 
saloon tumblers and other glassware. 
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AND ANANITAS STOOD FORTH. 


This is said to have been so that 
some modern liars could stand first, 
second, and third.—Ben Franklin 
Monthly. 
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THE MAGAZINES, 


—Justice to Wall Street is the key- 
note of the May Everybody’s. Tak- 
ing up a stand between the radical- 
ism of “Frenzied Finance” days, and 
the conservatism of Wall Street’s 
present defenders, Frederick Upham 
Adams and the publishers of Every- 
pody’s offer the calmest and most 
complete exposition of the case of the 
People vs. the Stock-gambling Game 
that has yet been heard. “Does the 
Weather Bureau Make Good?” asks 


Emerson Hough. The weather 
bureau costs a million and a half 
dollars a year. “Surely,” says Mr. 


Hough, “the public is entitled to 
more than a random guess for its 
money.” Eleanor Franklin Egan 
writes from the Far East of “The 
New Regime in China,” and her ar- 
ticle represents the last word in Chi- 
nese affairs. James Huneker, in 
“Heroes and Heroines of the Violin,’ 
tells his recollections of great mas- 
ters, past and present, of “‘the king of 
instruments”; while Harris Dickson 
gives, in “The Patriarch’s Progeny,” 
an glimpse of southern problems and 
picturesque survivals that has the 
tang of reality. Vernon Howe Batley’s 
nctable pencil drawings of Seattle 
and Tacoma, “Little Stories of Real 
Life,” by Paul West and Alice Louise 
Lee, and the regular departments of 
the magazine conclude an altogether 
remarkable collection of periodical 
literature. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Three important additions will be 
made next fall to the faculty of. the 
college of physicians and surgeons, 
the medical department of Columbia 
University. That of William G. 
MacCallum, who comes to the chair 
of pathology from the position of pro- 
fessor of pathological physiology and 
lecturer on forensic medicine at the 
Johns Hopkins University. has been 
already announced. In_ the depart- 
ment of the practice of medicine, Dr. 
Walter B. James has, at his own re- 
quest, been transferred from the 
Bard professorship, which involved 
the administration of the department, 
to a professorship of clinical medi- 
cine, and Dr. Theodore C. Janeway 
and Dr. Evan M. Evans, now asso- 
ciates in medicine, have been  pro- 
moted—Dr. Janeway to the Bard 
professorship, and Dr. Evans to a 
newly-created professorship of clini- 
cal medicine. 

The workingmen’s courses in the 
Sheffield Scientific school will prob- 
ably not be continued another year. 
They began this year with a large 
number of men, but the number di- 
minished near the close, owing partly 
to lack of ambition, or time, or to in- 
ability to learn. The courses have 
been costing the school about $1,200 
a year, the charge to the men attend- 
ing being nominal. The Sheffield 
lectures. formerly called the mechan- 
‘ics’ course, which this year were: 
made less popular and more scien- 
tific, have been pretty well attended, 
and will be continued. The next im- 
portant expansion of the school will 
be in the direction of engineering, 
with the policy of holding up a more: 
complete plant. In that department 


Professor Richards will be succeeded 
by Professor L. B. Breckenridge, 
who comes to the school from the- 
University of Illinois. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
THE APPLETON ARITHMETIC 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 


BY 


J. W. A. YounG, Assistant Professor of the Pedagogy 
of Mathematics, Chicago University, and 


L. L. Jackson, former Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Brockport, N. ¥ 
The purpose of this Series is to furnish the 
teacher a text-book which contains only safe and 
tried methods. These books recognize only such 
phases of the modern teaching of Arithmetic as have 
become standard — those 
which the tests of the last 
SANE decade have shown worthy MODERN 
to endure. They strike the 
Golden Mean between Cultural Arithmetic and 
Formal Arithmetic. They employ modern Educa- 
tional principles and at the same time make the in- 
struction conform to the average conditions and 
necessary practice of the schoolroom. 


TWO BOOK SERIES 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth............... 35c 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Cloth... .55c 


THREE BOOK SERIES 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth.............. 35¢ 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, Cloth........ 40c 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, Cloth............ 40c 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


School 


Superintendents 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and c¢>rrect tim? to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on ony desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


marks 


found 


143 Liberty Street, New York 


Upon the royal paper. 
The lines were true, black as your shoe; 
Which fact did not escape her. 
When to her clans she showed the plans, 
They said as one: ‘‘How charming, 
Our queen has found some way pro- the tired hand of the child. 


mail 


The truth of it was that the little lady 
The Queen of Hearts had made some was using one of 


DIXON’S BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 


may test it ? 


It is of large diameter, both cedar and 
lead, and has been adopted in many 
cities, particularly for writing. The ex- 
tra size of this pencil is a great relief to 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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A NOTEWORTHY MISTAKE 


Made by another Publishing House 
in these columns last week is corrected 
by us on page 503 of this issue. 

Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin 
is generally used in Boston High 
Schools. No book has been adopted 
for exclusive use. 


GINN AND COMPANY. 


Boston _ New York Chicago 


The Two Best Book Covers 
They’re Sweeping the Country 


_— | Requires no fitting, no 
te S sticking, no adjusting. 
Made to fit individual 


books. Can put 


from six to ten per 
The Neatfit Cover 


minute. Name of book 
printed on side and 
back of each cover. 

A one-piece adjust- 
able cover. Broad glu- 
ing surfaces that hold. | — 
Very easy to adjust. 
No extra pieces to come == 
loose. Accurately cut | == 
and perfectly folded. 
Made in five sizes to fit |- => 
all books. 


The Neatfit Adjustable Cover 


It is just as essential to be up-to-date in book cov- 
ers as it is to choose the best books. There is just 
as much difference between the Neatfit covers and 
those used previous to their invention as there is 
between a horse-car and a modern electric. 

Let us have your order for the coming year. 


We guarantee our stock and fit. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO. 
| SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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-—Content and Work= 


Whoever works in content works best. All users of 


The Underwood 


have good reason to be content with their type- 
writers. Visible writing and other perfected fea- 
tures save time, trouble, and worry. The work is 
done promptly and easily; there is no delay. 


Come to our salesrooms; it will take only a few 
minutes to show you many good points of the 
Underwood—see where you can perfect your ser- 
vice without increasing your cost. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 1... 


ANYWHERE 


2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 


illustration of grammatical principles. 
PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOLS 


July 5 to July 23 
June 14to July 3 
June 21 to July 10 
July 5 to July 23 
July 5 to July 31 
June 23 to July 31 
May 24 to June 18 


Chicago, Ill., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
Marietta, Ohio, . 
New York State, 
Cape May City, N. J., 
Knoxville, Tenn., ° 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 


Farmville, Va., . ° June 30 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va., June 28 to July 31 
Oceana, Va., ° ° June 30 to July 27 
Oklahoma City, Okla, June 7 to June 25 


June 21 to July 31 
May 31 to July 31 
May 31 to July 31 


New Orleans, 

La Fayette, La., 

Natchitoches, La.,_ . 

Baton Rouge,La.,_ . ° May 31 to July 31 

Ruston, La., . May 31 to July 31 
Send for Prospectus 


The Prang Educational Company 
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IDEAL AMERICAN TEACHER. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


[Report of address.] 


Every teacher should be so trained that he will 
master some little field of knowledge and then 
creep a little way beyond the barrier. 

Education, like other professions, is a new thing; 
the modern teacher is unlike the teacher or school- 
master or professor of a generation ago. 

Never before was education so universal in its 
aims; never before was it so universal in its pur- 
poses. In the older society, in which slaves pur- 
sued the arts and trades, and did the constructive 
work, education had no universal application. 
Plato distinctly says that “the masses of men have 
no training.” It was the same in the Roman so- 
ciety and in the feudal organization—education 
was for the few and privileged. Universal educa- 
tion is new as a human governmental concept. It 
was only in 1871 that the first act was passed in 
Great Britain for the general distribution of edu- 
cation; in France, under the third empire, the ap- 
propriations for education were infinitely small as 
compared with those for war or for the expenses of 
state service. 

The future of the country is in the professions, 
not only in law, divinity, and medicine, but in engi- 
neering, architecture, mining, and artistry. There 
are a flood of new professions since 1850, as there 
are immense additions to the industrial occupa- 
tions of mankind. 

Look at the fundamental industries of any kind, 
at agriculture for instance. The agricultural la- 
borer used to be considered at the lowest level of 
society ; now applied science is putting at the ser- 
vice of the farmer all sorts of new appliances. We 
are demanding of the farmer knowledge of plant 
and animal breeding, of the best method of feed- 
ing, soiling, and dry farming. In this single indus- 
try see what new vistas are opened up by the appli- 
cation of the forces of education. 

The same conditions are apparent in the ancient 
occupation of fishing, where the gasolene engine 
is revolutionizing the industry along the whole 
Atlantic coast. In all these directions the applica- 
tion of education is working wonders. Here in 
Massachusetts public education to be universal 
must change with the industries. We have not 
yet progressed enough, we are still behind France, 
Norway, Germany, and Switzerland in our indus- 
trial education. Democratic society is often very 
slow in adopting new methods, and in particular 
democratic administration is slow. This is due in 
part to the frequent changes which bring in in- 
experienced men who are mortally afraid to depart 
from precedent, and mortally afraid to make 
changes. 

Not only in its scope, but in its methods, has edu- 
cation changed. Education is new in its scope, 


in its methods, in its ideas of discipline, and in its 
purposes. Then in what sort of an educational 
career can the well-trained man best expect to earn 
his livelihood? In general, the teacher's is a low- 
paid calling, and this is particularly true in its lower 
grades. In this, as in other professions, it is un- 
mistakably true that the most interesting parts of 
the work are the best paid. 

In the next place many satisfactions come to the 
teacher besides the money he earns. For many 
men there is a delight in imparting knowledge and 
in the response of the pupil. Public consideration 
which attends the work of the successful teacher is 
another great reward in addition to the money. 
The American public has more faith in education 
as a means to the wholesale improvement of human 
conditions than in any other agency. This is 
shown in the belief that institutions are to be main- 
tained liberally, that they are to be used as a means 
to increase of health and of morality. In conse- 
quence the professional educator is respected and 
honored from the youngest woman teaching to the 
gray-headed old professor. 

Again, the teacher’s profession is exceptional in 
that it does not have the making of money as its 
principal object. The American people are sup- 
posed to measure success by material standards, 
but this is a real slander on the Americans, and the 
respect in which the teacher is held is an indication 
that they have other standards. 

As American education is now organized, some- 
thing more than the mere explanation and illustra- 
tion of a subject is expected of the well-educated 
teacher. He is expected to be capable of advance- 
ment, of winning a little new truth from beyond the 
limit. This is a most happy and fortunate change 
from former conditons; it lights up and magnifies 
the whole profession. Every teacher should be so 
trained that he will master some little field of 
knowledge, and then creep a little way beyond the 
barrier. 

The first chance that is offered to a graduate ofa 
university in entering the teaching profession is in 
the secondary schools, the lower positions leading 
up to the principalships. These are places worthy 
of an accomplished man of letters or of science, or 
a gifted administrator. These posts are becoming 
numerous in this country with the multiplication 
of secondary schools. After that come the super- 
intendencies of public schools, very numerous po- 
sitions and of great importance, which ought to be 
sought by many college men, and in which I hope 
many of you will engage. 

At the top are the presidencies of the colleges 
and universities, in which a great change for the 
better has been worked. When I engaged first in 
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this profession it was the custom to take the presi- 
dents of institutions from the ministry, but happily 
now these posts are being given to men who have 
worked up through the profession. There are 
still a good many denominational institutions 
which expect some clerical member of that de- 
nomination at their head, but it has been proved 
that these are not the most given to progress and 
growth. 


May 6, 1909 


After all, the main inducement to the profession 
of education as a life work is the delights of the 
life. To my thinking, the career of the educator is 
the happiest, the most intellectual as regards ser- 
viceability and the visibility of the service, of all 
professions. For a young man of foresight I 
recommend the profession of teaching as the one 
in which he will realize the chief pleasures of life. 


APPRECIATION OF TEACHERS. 


Any man who would ridicule our public schools or attempt to depreciate the splendid 
work that the teachers are doing, is a person devoid of discernment and lacking in knowl- 
edge. It is safe to say that school teachers in America do more work for less pay than 
any other class of persons with equal intelligence that can be named. And the love, 


loyalty, devotion, 


and patience that are shown in the work by many teachers in our public 


schools are worthy of the highest esteem. And the pase g: timber is continually improv- 


ing—I know that. I am quite aware that the schoolroom t 
traces of beauty and attempts at harmony is exceptional. 


at does not now have many 
I know, too, that kindness 


and patience are now to be found where once was force approaching brutality.— Elbert 


Hubbard. 


“THE SWEET 0’ THE YEAR.” 
BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 

If there were more honest knaves like Autolycus 

of “The Winter’s Tale,” singing 

“Jog on, jog on, the footpath way,” 

there were fewer poor rich folk raising a dust on 
the highroad. I thank his merry rogueship for the 
call, linked as it is to the irresistible allurement of 
his lovely phrase, “the sweet o’ the year.” It mat- 
ters little that he sang of Bohemia in its pride of 
daffodil and hawthorn, lark and thrush. The 
Wanderland is where one happens to be in the 
time of beauty, fragrance, and song. 

The sweet o’ the year begins in New England 
with the first upturned furrow, the slow drip of the 
sap from the rock maple, the faint line of green 
that defines the runlet’s course through the 
meadow, the tiny pipe of the hyla, the sonorous 
call of the flickers, the farewell ripple of the junco 
as he plumes his wing for northern hilltops. It be- 
gins with melting snow patches and quickening 
sod, and soft winds, sweet with pollen of willows, 
and joyous with the brief anticipatory note of the 
meadow lark. The sweet o’ the year is faint and 
scarcely perceptible in its beginnings, but exquisite 
beyond words in expectancy and foregleam. It 
accelerates in April to a vibration of hope and fear, 
with the pendulous uncertainty of a New England 
spring. One morning the air seems fairly drip- 
ping with music of song sparrow and goldfinch; 
each breeze laden with spices from Araby. The 
next is mute and odorless, except for a homesick 
bluebird’s “Ber-mu-da” sigh and the salt sea tang. 

Perhaps you wander a-field to refresh your eye, 
when suddenly another sense is saluted by an odor 
that never cloys—the ineffable breath of the pitch 
pine. There is compensation for ill looks in this 
homely, but invigorating, evergreen. What con- 
solation and refreshment a scrubby lot of young 
pitch pines can afford when approached without 
set purpose! Do not get too close to the resinous 
buds, or think to carry the fragrance home except 


in memory. It is one of nature’s transporting, but 
untransportable, delights. 

The sweet o’ the year is in its tender, succulent 
stage when April showers make little puddles for 
migrating birds to bathe in, and mud for robin’s 
adobe house; when the moist fingers of the drip- 
ping rain straighten out the grass blades and fill 
the crocus cups; when the sun scatters his dande- 
lion gold and wakes his hyacinths to gay and 
odorous bloom. Oh, but that is a bewitching 
hour! 


“When flutes of April blow, 
The immemorial longing lures me and I go.” 


On the hillside I seek hepatica. No effort is too 
great in order to be at the opening of this fairy 
changeling of the spring. . There may be another 
sensation as evanescent and gossamer-like, but I 
have not found it. There is one slope in the Blue 
Hills reservation where hepatica seems to fall like 
manna from the blue sky on the first warm April 
day; and, like manna, it refuses to outlast the day 
when gathered. 

The sweet o’ the year cannot be garnered in any 
material sense; it must be sought in the open, 
wooed on its native heath, but never won. In 
April, if you go out to seek it, you will meet the 
swiftly-passing out-riders of summer. Perhaps 
the shy arbutus will draw you to its haunts. Once 
in Plymouth woods I got so near to the heart of 
things that I thought if the Pilgrims had found 
only Mayflowers on those rocks they would have 
been rewarded for crossing the seas. 

Do you know the spell that broods 
Ineffable, divine, 


Above the Plymouth woods 
And at the flowery shrine? 


’Twas here Priscilla walked 
In vernal days of yore, 

And with the woodland talked 
To learn its mystic lore. 


From one shy flower she sought 
The secret of its grace, 

Till from the wood she brought 
A May-flower in her face. 
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Who could bear to part with April if May did not 
follow! Then the sweet o’ the year gathers full- 
ness and certitude. Promise becomes potency 
and partial fulfillment. But how wavelike is the 
deepening beauty! Each access of color on 
meadow or forest is a slightly overlapping wave. 
To sit ashore (in a figure) and watch the oncoming 
glory is business enough in May. Then let all 
mankind take holiday. Bid traffic cease, locomo- 
tion, except on wings or feet, stop. Shut your 
ear to duty’s call, and follow the gleam. 

I know a hillside where nobody goes but birds, 
butterflies, bees, and you and me. There, on a May 
afternoon, we met the god of the wood and his 
cupbearers. From six to half-past seven, when all 
the hungry world is at supper, isthe chosen hour. 
Then in a young wood of tasseled birchandbeeches, 
sentineled by pines, we had our cup of being filled 
with the sweet o’ the year. From the low oaks 
came the call of the chewink and his bell song; 
while a brown thrasher hard by tuned his merry 
fiddle. Transient warblers found food on the 
leaves and gave thanks in lisping numbers. The 
black-throated green sang his song of the pines, 
which wailed a thousand years and longer for In- 
terpreter Torrey to put it into words:— 

“Trees, trees, murmuring trees.” 
Rarest of all, the golden-crowned thrush three 
times gave vent to his ecstatic flight song, the 
singer being plainly visible at that favored height 
above the tree tops. 

Ah, those tree tops in the transfiguring gold of a 
May sunset—if there be anything more beautiful 
that “eye hath not seen,” can we bear it? Last 
and heavenliest of the choir, the wood thrush rang 
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his Angelus. Instinctively, as a hush fell upon us, 
we took the attitude of Millet’s peasants—that 
reverence in the presence of divinity whose uni- 
versality was recognized by Charles Lamb when 
he said, in substance: “If Napoleon were to enter 
this room we should all rise; if Jesus Christ were to 
enter we should all kneel.” It was in such a wood 
at such a summons from the wood thrush that 
Audubon fell upon his knees. 

All along the way to this Eden spot in the reser- 
vation (oh, why was not the original paradise 
“reserved” by its selectmen!) apple trees were 
pouring out upon the tranquil air of this perfect 
morning their “sweet o’ the year.” Who can 
word-paint an odor? Even the pen of a Jefferies 
or a Burroughs halts at the soul of a flower. Was 
it Coleridge or Wordsworth who lacked the sense 
of smell? On one occasion only he perceived the 
odor of a bean field in bloom, and thought it 
heaven. No wonder; for all attempts to describe 
an odor to him had failed. “To know more, we 
must be more.” 

As I leave this enchanting wood, the scarlet 
tanager blazes the way, but his song I do not fol- 
low; it is harsh and earthy. Another splendid bit 
of color splashes the evergreen top, and the 
staccato song of the indigo bird arrests a preoccu- 
pied ear. But there are sweeter sounds with 
more staying quality this celestial day: the persua- 
sive, melting love note of the chickadee; the irre- 
pressible bubbling joy of the bobolink; and the de- 
licious, caressing song of the rose-breasted gros- 
beak—these singers, as Lamb said of.certain poets, 
“ are the sweetest names, and carry a perfume in 
the mention.” 
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TORY ARGUMENT ON HIGH SCHOOLS ANSWERED. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 


Editor of Journal of Education. 


Ridiculous as it may seem, there are those who 
seriously raise the question whether or not it pays 
the North Ender and the South Ender to go to a 
Boston high. If the question should be asked 
about a Back Bayer they would be outraged, but it 
is just as absurd to ask this question about a Gold- 
stein as about a Lowell or a Lawrence. 

For 270 years there have been men around 
Massachusetts bay who have done all they dared 
do to discourage the “over education” of the 
masses, and there will be a remnant of this tory ele- 
ment when our great-grandchildren are on the 
scene of action. There are, and have always been, 
people who gave their own children the best possi- 
ble education, but desired a great gulf between 
some other people’s children and their own. 

To-day there are those in Boston who would 
have the glorious Mechanic Arts high school, the 
most popular public educational institution in Bos- 
ton, become a mere bench shop, robbing its alumni 
of the name “high school graduates,” debasing 
them into mere trade school boys. It is simply the 
twentieth century phase of the old tory trick. The 


purpose always to cover the snare with the 
time-dishonored statement that it does not 
pay. 

I accept the challenge and defy any man to prove 
that it is not as profitable for pupils of the Eliot 
school to go to a high school as for the child of the 
richest or most cultured parent in the Prince dis- 
trict, and I will even go further and say that it is 
more profitable for the boys and girls who go to the 
Boston high schools from Salem street than from 
Marlboro street. The latter gain nothing in social, 
cultured, and commercial circles for being high 
school graduates, and the former gain much. The 
latter will get much culture, information, and in- 
spiration from their home and surroundings. The 
former will get little. 

Go to any school in the non-elect sections of Bos- 
ton and look up the records for twenty years or 
more. Divide the pupils into four classes: (1) 
those who have been graduated from a high 
school; (2) those who have attended but have not 
completed the course; (3) those who have been 
graduated from the grammar school and stopped 
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there; and (4) those who were never graduated 
from the grammar school. 

Take the business and professional experience 
of all of them, the social standing of each from the 
standpoint of those below him in the social scale, 
the official preferment and moral character, and 
you will find, as I have found, that the percentage 
of each class that makes good in life is much 
greater among high school graduates, and grows 
less as you drop down the scale to non-grammar 
school graduates. 

Then take the courts, jails, and almshouses, the 
common drunkards, common criminals, and com- 
mon paupers, and you will find the percentage of 
each class much less as you go up the scale to the 
high school graduate, where you find the highest 
percentage of prosperity, comfort, luxury, and 
virtue, and the lowest percentage of common pov- 
erty, common criminality, and common drunken- 
ness. 

Against such facts how foolish for those who 
know it is best for their own boys to go higher to 
say it is not best for other boys! How worse than 
foolish to say that if a boy has a taste for an indus- 
trial course he must forever forego the privilege of 
going to college! May heaven have mercy upon 
us, if possible, if we degrade our noble Mechanic 
Arts high school to a mere bench shop. 

Put benches into the Latin school, into the Eng- 
lish high school, into all the outlying high schools 
from East Boston round to South Boston, but let 
no pretended well-wisher of his city, state, or na- 
tion say to those who enter the Mechanic Arts high 
school: “If you enter here you must leave hope and 
aspiration behind you.” 

I am prepared with many results of these studies 
to defend my position, but I have never found a 
person anywhere with any facts to back up the 
argument that other people’s children were over- 
educated. 

They can name two or three exceptional cases 
which merely prove the rule; but no man thus far 
has ever presented any study to justify alarm over 
the too well educated masses. The present- -day 
friends of the masses who seek to limit the educa- 
tion of the children or harness them for life to a 
bench are always short on facts and long on enthu- 
siasm.—Signed Editorial in Boston Sunday Globe. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

The Victorian age of English literature is justly 
renowned for the large and famous group of gifted 
souls that had a message for their time in poetry 
and prose. 

Swinburne belonged to that era, and in some re- 
spects was as conspicuous as any of that illustrious 
group. He was also the last of the circle. With 
his passing away the curtain is rung down on all 
the great poets of that period. 

Swinburne was the son of an English admiral 
and an earl’s daughter. The mother was a cul- 
tured woman, and was a continual inspiration to 
her poetic son. His station in life gave him the 
opportunity to make the most of himself, and he 
did not squander it. 

Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, contributed 
to his early education, and his college mates were 
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William Morris, Rossetti, and Burne-Jones. Asa 
student, he was capricious to the last degree. If 
he favored any particular study it was Greek, and 
this stood him in good stead in after years. He 
was stunted in stature, and of by no means pre- 
possessing appearance. But whatever his lack in 
physique, it was more than made up in mental 
equipment. His ability for any profound thinking 
was certainly limited, but his imaginative and lin- 
guistic powers were of the highest order. Our 
American Stoddard questions if in “opulence of 
diction and largess of language” he has been sur- 
passed by any British bard. 

His first published work, “Atalanta in Calydon,” 
came to the scholarship of England as a sunburst. 
It was enthusiastically welcomed. The reviews 
hailed him as a coming genius. Unlike many 
writers he reached the topmost rung of the ladder 
at a single bound. It is a great production. 
Without question it is his masterpiece. One of 
our most calm and careful American critics says of 
it: “Nothing like it in English literature appeared 
before it, and there has been nothing like it since.” 

Its theme is Grecian. Its attempt is to repro- 
duce in modern phrase a story of the mythological 
Hellenic age; and he did with this what Edwin 
Arnold did with his “Light of Asia,” he made the 
alien thought of another age vital and captivating 
to us moderns. A reviewer of it has this to say, 
and most justly: “As a young priest of an old re- 


. ligion, he rekindled the fire upon its antique altar, 


and restored the worship of its imperious gods.” 

It is a noble tragedy. In beauty of rhythm it is 
almost incomparable. It puts him up in Shakes- 
peare’s and Milton’s class. Neither Tennyson nor 
Browning has ever approached it. 

As a sample of felicitous language, chosen at 
random, take this verse from the song of the 
chorus, descriptive of the advent of spring:— 

“For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 
The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins.” 

Well for Swinburne’s fame had he retired on his 
laurels won by his “Atalanta.” The height he had 
reached made him dizzy, and in his “Poems and 
Ballads’—which came next—he had to descend 
several rungs of fame’s ladder. No one cared or 
dared to question their rhythmical beauty, but 
their morality—or rather lack of it—shocked the 
sense of decency cherished by his countrymen. 
They were altogether too erotic, too full of veiled 
allusions to what is a subject matter for silence in 
polite society, to be acceptable. The batteries of 
criticism opened.a sharp fire upon him, and none of 
them were masked batteries. It was sharply asked 
if “the world of to-day was to be taken back to a 
pre-Christian morality.” The poet’s good taste 
was guestioned and condemned. 

Yet among them may be found some of the 
choicest verse in the English tongue, such as “The 
Forsaken Garden,” “The Sundew,” and “The Last 
Oracle.” Nor must his “Songs of Sunrise” be 
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overlooked, for they are veritable voices of free- 
dom. They were inspired by his admiration—al- 
most infatuation—for Victor Hugo. 

What a charming verse is this—the first in “The 
Forsaken Garden’ !:— 


“In a coign of the cliff between lowland and highland, 
At the sea-down’s edge between windward and lee, 
Walled round with rocks as an inland island, 
The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 
A girdle of brushwood and thorn encloses. 
The steep, square slope of the blossomless bed 
Where the weeds that grew green from the graves of 
its roses 
Now lie dead.” 


But all through these poems and ballads there 
runs a strain of doubt and agnosticism that seri- 
ously mars them. Because of this many of them 
have been pronounced “morbid, feverous, dis- 
eased.” There is nothing of Wordsworth’s trum- 
pet note of immortality in them. Sometimes there 
seems the ancient Roman’s gloomy thought of 
death ending all; as in such lines as these:— 


“More than we 
Is the least flower whose life returns, 
Least weed renascént in the sea.” 


Swinburne’s trilogy on Mary Queen of Scots re- 
covered his fame somewhat, but not entirely. Its 
three dramatic sections are “Chastelard,” “Both- 
well,” and “Mary Stuart.” Its most serious fault 
is its length. It seems interminable, too much so 
for this age that favors the short story. Think of 
300 pages of double-columned fine print on one 
figure, even if that be the figure of Mary Stuart! 
And yet it must be confessed that in it are many 
passages of great beauty, and brilliant with his- 
toric candor. 

Swinburne essayed also to be a critic, but in this 
he was not abundantly successful, as he was not 
possessed of a well-balanced judgment. If he ap- 
proved, he approved effusively; if he censured, 
he censured savagely. His influence in the field of 
criticism was perpetually discounted. 

Wherein was he at his best? In his masterful 
use of the English language, and his faultless 
rhythm. Said one writer recently: “If any one 
should call the English tongue limited in expres- 
sion or lacking in rhythm, Swinburne is the suffi- 
cient answer.” Stedman likened his use of Eng- 
lish verse to “the violin of Paganini”’—a most 
graceful compliment. In fact so far as his rhythm 
is concerned, one might successfully be challenged 
to find any false feet in any of his measures. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with the avowal 
of his sentiments, one thing is certain, it is a liberal 
education in English to read him. Few men have 
ever had so rich a vocabulary ; none a richer. 


a 


E. E., Vermont: Although I take several edu- 
cational papers, yours is the one I enjoy the most, 
and from which I get the most helpful suggestions. 


T. B. G., Illinois: I never fail to recommend the 
Journal. It covers the right ground for progres- 
sive, up-to-date teachers. 


F. J. P., Tennessee: I enjoy reading your paper 
—the best that comes to my office. 
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CONCERNING EXAMINATIONS. 
BY HENRY SABIN. 


For some months each issue of the Journal of 
Education has contained at least one article touch- 
ing upon “The Marking System.” No two papers- 
seem to agree as to the value or necessity of marks, 
when taken as a criterion of the work done in the 
classroom, by teacher or pupil. Undoubtedly 
there is a tendency to rely less and less upon them, 
and in many cases to banish them from use by the 
strongest teachers. Upon trial it has been proved 
that they have been a burden, and to dispense with 
them has brought a sense of freedom most wel- 
come to the teacher. 

There is, however, another side to the subject 
which is embraced under the head of examinations. 
In the first place what benefit is derived from them? 
I have yet to find the teacher who can give a satis- 
factory excuse for their existence as practiced in: 
many schools at the present time. The preparation 
of the papers is a fearful drag upon the class, and. 
the examination and marking of them is a burden. 
of sorrow upon the teachers. It is possible that. 
the large number of pupils in a class renders the 
examination a necessity; but when the time comes. 
that we can afford more instructors and do more 
individual work, we shall see the way to abolish ex- 
aminations root and branch, 

No teacher who is worthy of that name depends. 
upon the results of an examination in determining 
the rank of the pupils in the class. How often does. 
it happen that after the papers have been looked 
through carefully the teacher says of some pupil: 
“T don’t understand how it happens that this boy 
is not even on an average with the others, and yet 
his recitations always ranked way up”; or perhaps. 
it is a girl of whom the remark is made: “She 


doesn’t deserve that high rank,—her recitations. 


do not entitle her to it.” Very grave injustice is 
done here sometimes which cannot be remedied. 
‘‘Mamma,” says a child in prospect of to-morrow’s 


ordeal, ‘I can’t pass the examination. I don’t know 


why, but I go all to pieces. I forget and fall down, 
and get nervous and never can do my best when I 
am being examined.” 


Yet teachers say: “We cannot do without exami-- 
nations, for they are the only guide we have by 
which to judge of our work.” I think that is a 


mistake. The teacher should never indulge the 
thought for a single moment that she -cannot de- 
termine the grade and character of her work until 
after the examination. 

Someone says that the examination should be a 
test of thought form rather than of memory form. 
But in a class of twelve pupils there will be twelve 
grades of memory work, and as many of thought 
form; no two pupils will be found of equal rank ; 
hence the results founded upon a rigid examina- 
tion will be replete with injustice to some in the 
class. If promotion depends upon the examina- 
tion, then again injustice is often perpetrated. In 
fact an examination for promotion has a bad influ- 
ence and an evil result. The two should be utterly 
divorced. 

There are two or three other principles always 
to be held in mind:— 
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In the first place, the examination should be 
based upon the text in use by the class. Different 
authors use different terms, bring different points 
into prominence, and frame questions and state- 
ments in varying language. 

In the next place, the questions should be made 
by the teacher who has the class in charge, and not 
by the principal or superintendent. It is very sel- 
dom that this latter officer can estimate the results 
with any degree of exactness. Every class has an 
individuality of its own, which has an important 
bearing in this matter of examination, and which 
must be consulted, and allowance made for it in 
making the final accounting. 

But again, each pupil in the class is entitled to 
know just how his paper is ranked, in what points 
it is a success, and in what a failure. I once knew 
a teacher who said this: “I hope you do not think 
I am going to return these papers to the class. 
I mark them as near right as I can and throw them 
into the furnace. If I should return them to the 
boys and girls, they would bother me to death with 
their questions and criticisms.” I replied: “Your 
idea of an examination in its purposes and methods 
is very different from mine. No examination at 
all is better than a farce.” 

Only this in addition: Examinations should 
never be held up as things to be dreaded by the 
pupils. “Remember the examination to-morrow. 
You would better take your books home and study 
to-night.” That little speech, made just as school 
was dismissed, prepared the class for a dismal 
failure the next day. 

I am still wondering whether the usual examina- 
tion is worth the worry and anxiety and work 
which it occasions both teacher and pupils. Will 
you tell me? 


MASSACHUSETTS PLAYGROUNDS. 


The Massachusetts legislature passed the fol- 
lowing bill, which was approved by the governor 
May 12, 1908:— 

“Every city and town in the Commonwealth 
having a population of more than ten thousand, 
accepting the provisions of this act shall, after 
the first day of July in the year nineteen hundred 
and ten, provide and maintain at least one public 
playground conveniently located and of suitable 
size and equipment, for the recreation and physical 
education of the minors of such city or town, and 
at least one other playground for every additional 
twenty thousand of its population. Cities and 
towns may appoint, and determine the compensa- 
tion of, a qualified supervisor of each playground, 
who shall direct the sports and exercises thereon. 
In cities and towns where the provisions of this 
act are not already satisfied, land for the purpose 
aforesaid may be taken, and the money necessary 
to pay for such land may be raised by the city or 
‘town, and any land owned by the city or town may 
be set aside by vote of the city council, or of the 
board of selectmen, for the purposes of this act. 
In cities and towns which have a population of 
more than ten thousand, and which have not al- 
ready satisfied the provisions of this act, the follow- 
ung question shall be placed on the official ballot 
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at the next city or town election: Shall chapter 513 
of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and eight, 
requiring certain cities and towns to provide pub- 
lic playgrounds, be accepted by this city (or town)? 
This act shall take effect in any city or town to 
which it applies upon its acceptance by a majority 
of the voters voting as aforesaid.” 

This is the vote of the cities in detail:— 

New Bedford—yYes, 7,107; no, 1,187. 

Marlboro—Yes, 2,064; no, 463. 

Quincy—Yes, 3,002; no, 933. 

Fall River-—Yes, 10,940; no, 1,484. 

Chicopee—Yes, 1,445; no, 754. 

Lowell—Yes, 10,283; no, 2,424. 

Taunton—Yes, 4,191; no, 910. 

Woburn—Yes, 1,994; no, 437. 

Beverly—Yes, 2,139; no, 703. 

Lynn—Yes, 11,122; no, 1,083. 

Melrose—Yes, 1,386; no, 452. 

Gloucester—Yes, 2,489; no, 920. 

Pittsfield—Yes, 3,783; no, 727. 

Northampton—No, 1,235; yes, 1,140 (rejected). 

Fitchburg—Yes, 3,539; no, 761. 

Lawrence—Yes, 7,533; no, 1,406. 

Brockton—Yes, 7,468; no, 1,046. 

Everett—Yes, 2,102; no, 248. 

Springfield—Yes, 10,342; no, 1,006. 

Holyoke—Yes, 5,047; no, 787. 

Salem—Yes, 5,129; no, 606. 

Haverhill—Yes, 4,825; no, 1,116. 

Worcester—Yes, 14,570; no, 4,849. 

Several other cities had previously established 
playgrounds. 


RELATING TO THE PRINCIPLE OF GRADATION. 
BY ROBERT FORESMAN, 


Suppose you desired to give children an idea of 
certain flowers, that they might appreciate and 
know them better. Would you keep them at the 
gate of the garden while you showed them the 
petals, stems, and leaves of the flowers, asking them 
to commit these terms to memory? Or would you 
open the gate as wide as it would go and invite 
them in, that they might live in the midst of the 
flowers and enjoy their fragrance and beauty? 

And so in art, there is no threshold on which the 
student may tarry—no stopping-place all barren of 
joy and interest, where the seeker for knowledge 
and truth may equip himself to learn. Art training 
to be purposeful, must begin with realities and must 
deal in them forever afterwards. 

There is but one true principle of gradation, and 
it is a very simple principle: To be sure that the 
child loves, appreciates, and finally understands the 
thing that he is doing. And all along the way the 
thing done must be worth the doing for its own 


sake, and not because it prepares the way for some- 
thing that is artistic, delightful, and worth while. 


~~ 


GOOD WORDS. 


Dear Dr. Winship: You are so much bother! Why, 
every number of the Journal of Education is so extra in 
subject matter that we feel impelled to write and thank 
you for it. Certainly no growing teacher can afford to 
be without the Journal of Education. May your success 
and New Years long be repeated. 

Ohio. Yours very truly, J. D. S. 


| 
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SEATTLE EXPOSITION EXERCISE. 


ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


[Platform decorated with flags of all nations. Enter 
Spirit of Expositions, a girl dressed in yellow with 
decorations of medals.] 

Spirit of Expositions—The United States has called 
me again; for another exposition is to be added to its 
splendid list. Ah, here comes Columbia now. (Greets 
Columbia.) You have planned another great exposi- 
tion, and I gladly respond to your call, Columbia. 

Columbia—Yes, we have found that every exposition 
has marked a milestone in the progress of our nation. 
These great fairs have shown to the world in what the 
greatness of our country consists, in all lines of advance 


in wealth, commerce, education, religious enterprises, 


and industries. I had thought that it might be some 
time before we called on you again; for the recent expo- 
sitions, as you know, grandly covered all these features. 
But it seems our country’s resources are still far from 
being completely exploited. The great Northwest called. 
But here he comes to speak for himself. 

[Enter the great Northwest, a big boy in furs and top 
boots.] 

Northwest—I represent the great districts of the 
United States whose wonderful development in the past 
few years is not known to the world as it should be. A 
region of vast resources, we want the world to know 
more about us. Here we are—Alaska, Yukon, Washing- 
ton, and Seattle; not to mention the great Pacific ocean. 

[As he speaks, Alaska, Yukon, and Washington, 
Seattle, and the Pacific enter. Alaska is a boy dressed 
in Eskimo costume; Yukon wears a miner’s garb. The 
state of Washington is represented by a girl in white 
bearing the state seal; Seattle by a girl in red carrying 
a ship and a train of cars; the Pacific by a boy in blue 
and white with trident.] 

Northwest—Very few people know the importance and 
value of these somewhat isolated districts of the United 
States. We are away up in a corner of the map. But 
we want everybody to understand that though we are 
in a corner, almost by ourselves, it is not by any means a 
chimney or fireside corner for rest and ease. We are 
doing things in the great Northwest. 

Columbia—You are wise to have chosen to hold an 
exposition; and the Spirit of Expositions is present to 
spur you on. 

Spirit of Expositions—Expositions call out the patri- 
otic pride of the people, who have united in displaying 
the best and finest of all that their section produces. 
I doubt not that the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition 
will go down into history among these as a_ splendid 
timekeeper of ‘progress. 

Alaska—If I should ask how large is the area of 
Alaska, very few people could tell me. Very few people 
know just what Alaska is like. They think it is merely 
a land of snow and ice, and dreary winters, and gold 
mines. They can tell you, perhaps, that Alaska has pro- 
duced 125 million dollars in gold during the period 
since the United States bought the territory from Rus- 
sia. That was in 1868. They may add that the produc- 
tions of furs and fish reach eighty and ninety million 
dollars each; but they are not likely to know about the 
richness of Alaska as an agricultural and timber country. 
These have not yet been touched. 

Northwest—But they will be soon when the facts are 
known. 

Alaska—In Alaska there are homesteads of 320 acres 
each, ready for 200,000 families, according to the expert 
reports of the United States department of agriculture. 
Alaska has resources for a population of three million 


people. There are only 93,000 people settled there pow, 
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Yukon—The same is true of Yukon, that we could sup- 
port a farming population. Most of us are miners now, 
for Yukon is rich in virgin gold, and has to-day, the en- 
gineers say, no less than 600 million dollars worth of 
gold yet to be mined, not to speak of vast quantities of 
copper and coal. The chances for gardening in and 
about Dawson City are not realized. Crops are grown 
successfully during the three summer months, when 
there is much bright sunshine. About 7,000 people now 
live in Yukon territory the whole year round. 


Washington state—The state of Washington has a cli- 
mate in the western part that is very much like that of 
England, although east of the Cascades there are great 
extremes of heat and cold. Ours is a very rich and fer- 
tile state. We have gold mines and rich harvests of 
wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and the hardier fruits. 
There are nearly 10,000 square miles in the state, and 
great rivers running into the Pacific. 

Seattle—Many people may have heard of Seattle, but 
they do not know, by any means, what a fine and grow- 
ing city the metropolis of Washington state is. The 
population has increased from 1,107 in 1870 to 242,000 in 
1908. Seven and one-half million people live within a 
radius of 1,000 miles. We have twenty public parks, 
and 125 churches of all denominations. Three trans- 
continental railways now enter Seattle, and two others 
are on the way. The total imports and exports now 
reach fifty million dollars a year. Seattle is the exposi- 
tion city in 1909 for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie exposition. 
This exposition opens in June and continues throughout 
the year. There are twelve exhibit palaces and a score 
or more of other beautiful buildings erected for it on the 
broad, beautiful campus of the University of Washing- 
ton, overlooking the sparkling waters of Puget sound, 
where the vessels of all nationalities are seen every day 
in the year,—in one of the finest, biggest harbors of the 
world. 

Columbia—The people of Seattle and of the state of 
Washington are rightly proud of their progress. The 
United States government, as well as many of the states, 
have recognized their worth by taking part in the expo- 
sition. The government buildings include exhibits from 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippines. 

Seattle—Yes, and many foreign nations have joined 
also; not to speak of the many countries bordering on 
the Pacific coast. But here is the Pacific to speak for 
himself. 

Pacific—It is a splendid idea for the exposition at 
Seattle to show what the commerce of the Pacific really 
is and how it can best be promoted. The Pacific ocean 
has warmed the western coast of Washington state so 
that it is much like old England; and although there is 
a great deal of rain, it is a very pleasant land in which 
to live. All the countries bordering on the Pacific 
ocean have entered into the plan of the exposition. These 
include many zreat countries—Australia, Japan, China, 
Canada, Mexico, New Zealand, as well as the South and 
Central American states, the French and Dutch East 
Indies, the German colonies, etc. In addition to these 
Germany, Holland, Rus#ia, France, and Great Britain 
have made exhibits representative of their part in Pa- 
cific trade development. 

Columbia-—Do you know that more than half the 
world live in the countries which border on the Pacific? 
These countries have an area of over seventeen million 
square miles, and the immense population of 900,000,000. 
Think of it! Their total foreign trade reaches three 
billion dollars a year, of which the United States gets 
only about one-fifth. 


Pacific—The United States is expected to do better ag 
a result of the Alaska-Yykon-Pacific exposition, 
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Spirit of Expositions—The best results come from ex- 
positions. ‘They bring different sections closer together. 
(As she speaks the group joins hands in a semicircle.) 
They bind states together in stronger bonds for the com- 
mon good. ‘They educate the people, but best of all they 
make them understand and feel deeply that co-operation 
is best and that in union there is strength and bappiness. 
Let these be your objects, as well as the promotion of 
material good. 

Northwest—We will. Already the ties which unite us 
under the government of the United States are very 
strong and we are falling in line in the introduction of 
educational, moral, and religious enterprises, which will 
keep us abreast with the highest development. 

Columbia—These are good words. The distant terri- 
tories are an integral part of the great federation of the 
United States. And the broad Pacific is not “a dividing” 
but a “uniting sea,” with its network of lines of traffic 
cementing bonds of brotherly relationship between all 
lands. In promoting the great progress of internation- 
alism, it is plain that the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposi- 
tion goes on record as among the greatest and best of 
expositions in our national history. 

Tableau. 
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A TALK ON DISCIPLINE. 


BY BRUCE CRAVEN, 
Lancaster, 8. C. 


Once upon a time, a little boy who in the process 
of parental discipline had come to believe his 
name was “Johnny Don’t,” undertook to instruct 
the family parrot as to certain words which must 
not to be used in the presence of ladies. The result 
was that the next company in the home was 
treated to a startling display of profanity by the 
family pet. Now the parrot and the child are not 
similar in many respects, but in this one detail of 
learning by suggestion they are two of a kind. 

The teacher who has not studied hypnotism has 
something to learn (and to gain) in experimental 
psychology. The heart of the whole wonderful 
science is the power of suggestion. The hypnotic 
trance cannot be induced by combativeness, but 
only by the process of two minds working in com- 
mon. The subject’s mind is not focused by direct- 
ing it to things it must not think about, but rather 
to the one thing it must think about, and nothing 
can be accomplished without the good will of the 
subject himself. 

So, whoever will hold the mind of the child needs 
only to give all his mental energies to interesting 
that mind in the one thing. Do not talk about 
other things. Forget other things yourself. Get 
yourself thoroughly interested in the book you 
teach and hold your interest on it. Let discipline 
alone. Your business is to teach. To tell the 
child not to pinch his deskmate is much easier than 
to get him interested in the lesson—and of propor- 
tionately less value. If you start out with the idea 
of having absolute order before you begin teach- 
ing, you will never begin. Per contra, if you be- 
gin real teaching and keep at it, you will never 
have to begin discipline. Let the teacher teach, 
and the child will forget evil in his interest and zeal 
for good. He does not know the difference be- 
tween them and will naturally take to the one that 


js most impressed, 
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A LABORATORY COURSE IN PHYSICAL GEOG- 


BY JESSE J. MYERS, 
Michigan Agricultural College. 


The study of physical geography usually begins 
in the ninth grade (the freshman year in the high 
school), thus preceding all other sciences. It is 
therefore desirable not only to have the pupil ac- 
quire some knowledge concerning this subject, but 
also to receive training for future science work. 
It is with this in mind that these exercises were 
planned. First, the directions are brief, yet ex- 
plicit. If the teacher refuses to accept any exer- 
cises that do not fulfil the requirements of the di- 
rections the pupil will soon learn not only to read, 
but to carry out written instructions. Second, 
most of these exercises require considerable 
thought and reasoning on the part of the pupil. 
Much is left to the ingenuity of the pupil. Third, 
little apparatus is necessary. 

It is our firm belief that physiography is en- 
titled to just one semester of time in the high 
school. Accordingly, this laboratory course, which 
is divided into twenty-seven exercises, is designed 
to-require that amount of time. These directions 
we have printed on 3 x 5 inch library cards, a single 
exercise on each card, and we print fifteen or 
twenty cards for the same exercise. These cards 
are grouped by exercises in a tray, with a guide 
card bearing the title and number of the exercise 
in front of each group. At the beginning of the 
laboratory session the instructor assigns work by 
handing out cards. When a pupil has completed 
an exercise he returns the card and receives an- 
other. In this way the teacher knows just what 
has been assigned, and has control of the assign- 
ments. We require that all work completed at the 
close of a laboratory period be handed in to the in- 
structor, who stamps each sheet as received if in-. 
correct, but accepted if correct. These sheets can 
be returned at the next laboratory period. 
The student should be required to correct or re- 
write all sheets stamped received and hand in again 
for acceptance. The value of this method lies in 
the fact that the student will have erroneous ideas 
corrected at the time the subject is under con- 
sideration, and not several weeks later, or at the 
close of the term, when it would be of little use. 
It is understood that the pupils are to use loose- 
leaf notebooks. 


EXERCISE NO. L—THE SEASONS. 


On a sheet of drawing paper draw three circles, 
two inches in diameter, in such a manner that the 
centres will be in a vertical line three inches from 
the right margin and two and one-half inches apart. 
To the left of the circles draw parallel horizontal 
lines to the circumferences to represent the sun’s 
rays. Indicate the axes of these circles so that the 
first will represent the winter solstice, the second 
will represent the equinoxes, and the third the 
summer solstice. 

EXERCISE NO. IL—ZONES AND THEIR BOUN- 
DARIES. 


In the centre of a sheet of drawing paper mark 
a circle four inches in diameter, Divide the figure 
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into zones, name the zones, give their width in de- 
grees, name the bounding lines and give the lati- 
tude of each. 
On ruled paper write briefly and concisely, tell- 
ing why the circles and tropics are so placed. 
EXERCISB NO. I11.—STANDARD TIME. 


On a blank map of the United States draw heavy 
lines, dividing the country into time belts, and 
name each belt at the top of the map. The loca- 
tion of these lines may be derived from the state- 
ment that the middle of the central time belt is 
90 degrees west longitude. 

EXERCISE NO. IV.—INTBRNATIONAL DATE-LINE. 

On a blank map of the world draw in the date- 
line. To do this follow the 180th parallel except 
where it turns east around Wrangel island, Siberia, 
west around the Aleutian islands, and east around 
the Friendly islands and Chatham islands. Where 
you are directed to draw the line to the east or west 
of the 180th meridian do this in each case with two 
straight lines instead of one curved line. 

On a ruled sheet write briefly as to the need and 
use of a date-line. Also state how a vessel would 
change the day of the week in crossing the date- 
line when going east or west. 

EXERCISE NO. V.—RIVER SYSTEMS. 


On a blank map of the United States, using 
heavy lines, enclose the following large river sys- 
tems: Mississippi, Rio Grande, Colorado, Colum- 
bia, and St. Lawrence. 
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A QUEER NUMBER. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: Mr. Amick, book- 
keeper of the Iowa Asylum for the Insane, a genius 
with number, has called attention to the fact that 
142,857 isa very curious number. Multiply it by 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, and the answer will each time contain these six fig- 
ures and no others. And if you begin with the 1 where- 
ever it appears and read to the end and then back from 
the beginning the order will always be 142857. For in- 
stance:— 

142857 2 = 2857 — 14 
142857 X 3 = 42857 —1 
142857 X 4== 57 — 1428 
142857 X 5 = 7 — 14285 
142857 X 6 = 857 — 142 

In multiplying by 7 the answer is six 9s, as 
142857 X 7 999999 


Above 7, as high as 14, add the first figure and the last 
and use the sum for the last figure and it will be as 
it was from 2 to 6. For instance:— 

142857 xX 8 = 1— 14285 —6 

142857 X 9 = 1— 28571—3 

142857 X 10 = 1 — 42857 —0 

142857 X 11 = 1— 57142 —7 

142857 X 12 1— 71428 —4 

142857 X 18 = 1— 85714 —1 

142857 X 14 = 1 — 99999 — 8 
This makes 6 nines if the first and last are added, and 
so on to the end of time. Will anyone explain why this 


number is so queer? 
B. 


MEMORIZING. 


MY CREED. 


I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare; 


I would be friend of all—the foe—the friendless; 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love and lift. 
—Howard Arnold Walter, in New York Observer. 
—_o— 
“With place, with gold, with power—oh, ask me not 
With these my little hour of life to blot. 
A little hour, indeed? And I would fain 
Its moments spend in what is worth its pain. 
What traveler would faint through troublous lands 
To gather only what must leave his hands 
The moment that he takes his homeward ship? 
Earth’s goods and gauds give every man the slip; 
But wealth of thought, and richer wealth of love, 
Must pass for coin in any world above. 
The good to others done while here I strive, 
Is all at last that shall my dying shrive; 
And, setting sail, my slight self-conquest’s store 
Is all my freight if I shall come to shore.” 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, | 
O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be joy. 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown, 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be the best. 
—Henry van Dyke, in “Liie.” 


Whatever gifts the hours bestow, or great or small, 
I would not measure 
As worth a certain price in praise, but take them all 
And use them all with simple, heartfelt pleasure. 
For when we gladly eat our daily bread, we bless 
The hand that feeds us; 
And when we walk along life's way in cheerfulness, 
Our very heart-beats praise the love that leads us. 
—Henry van Dyke, in “Gratitude.” 


Forth and forever forward!—out 
From prudent turret and redoubt, 
And in the mellay charge amain, 
To fall but yet to rise again: 
Captive? Ah, still, to honor bright, 
A captive soldier of the right! i 
Or free and fighting, good with ill? 
Unconquering but unconquered still! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
From panic, pride, and terror, 
Revenge that knows no rein— 
Light haste and lawless error— 
Protect us yet again. 
—Rudyard Kipling, in “Hymn Before Action.” 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of God. 
—Lord Byron, in “The Island.” 

Happiness, perhaps, comes by the grace of heaven, but 
the wearing of a happy countenance, the preserving of a _ 
happy mien is a duty, not a blessing —Bliss Carman, in 
“The Seed of Success.” 
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EXTENDING CARNEGIE’S MISSION. 


The time has come for an earnest insistence 
upon some scheme for the relief of educational 


workers who are not in college life. The Carnegie © 


fund for the benefit of retired college professors 
is one of the grand features of the opening -years 
of the new century, but if it stops with the colleges 
it is little more than a farce. To go so far and no 
farther will be to impeach the sincerity of the 
American contention that education of the people 
and for the people is the ideal of democracy. 

All that is asked at present is a beginning, a 
recognition of the principle that work for children 
is a noble work, that workers for children are edu- 
cators deserving recognition. The Carnegie 
fund officials have ample means and adequate 
authority within the interpretation of their com- 
mission. For instance, there are a few, a very few, 
city superintendents who have been in one city 
thirty years and who have rendered as dis- 
tinguished service to the cause of education as has 
been rendered by college professors. It would 
make no appreciable drain upon the funds to re- 
tire these on a reasonable allowance. 

To refuse to make such a beginning is to say 
squarely that no amount of service for children 
can win recognition. If rich men will only pro- 
vide for those who have served the few, if they are 
determined to turn a deaf ear to all appeals for 
recognition of those who have served the common 
people, American wealth will face a condition, and 
not a theory. It is as wise as it is just to make a 
beginning in the recognition of service to the 
common people in the common schools, and it can 
not be done too soon. 
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WHAT IS THE TEACHER’S WAGE? 


The teacher’s wage is never correctly stated in 
the amount paid by the week or month. Here is 
an issue that must be fought out to the finish. 
There is ne hope of justice so long as it is claimed 
that a teacher receives $35 a month when she is 
paid $35 a month for eight months in the year. 
She receives but $23.34 a month, or less than a 
dollar a day, whereas if she received $35 a month it 
would be more than $1.25 a day. 

When a legislature passes a minimum salary 
law of $40 a month, as some have, it is a wholly dis- 
honest statement. It means usually $40 for eight 
months, or less, or $1.07 a day, and not, as would 
appear, $1.33. 

One of the great services which organized labor 
has rendered the laboring man is that it has re- 
quired employers of labor to state precisely what 
is paid a laborer in a year, not what is paid per day 
while he is employed. An employer is only 
credited with what a man gets for his year, pro- 
vided he is willing to work 300 days in the year. 
Teachers must work together until they have the 
same recognition. 

Labor would never have had this recognition in 
the world if it had not organized. Whatever mis- 
takes organized labor may have made, it has se- 
cured much steadier employment and much better 
wages than would have been possible otherwise. 

Teachers ought to secure by co-operation, with- 
out organization, what labor could only secure 
through organization. It is to be hoped that the 
public will grant this justice to teachers without 
forcing them to closely-guarded organization. 


BOYS VERSUS HOGS. 


A western farmer’s wife has made formal com- 
plaint to the government that while it is ready at 
all times to advise her husband concerning the 
proper treatment of his hogs, it will give her no 
assistance or advice as to the treatment of her 
boys, and she needs help more than her husband 
does. Isn’t that a ridiculous situation in a coun- 
try that thinks itself to be enlightened? Millions 
fora navy to protect us against Japan (?), but 
nothing worth mentioning to protect us against 
developing an army of incorrigibles or dependents 


_and defectives! The boys of to-day who are not 


well trained, who are not saved from hoodlumism, 
are a positive danger, and can wreck an inland city 
like Springfield, Ill., as completely as the Japanese 
navy can wreck our coast cities. These boys 
threaten a thousand cities, while Japan’s fleets will 


only wreck a half dozen cities at the worst. Give 


us a National Children’s Bureau at once, even if 
one naval vessel is delayed for a year. 


4. 


A high-school principal needs an office assistant. 
If he does not have one the city is paying three or 
four times as much for much work that he does as 
need be paid, and he will not, as a rule, do it nearly 
so well as an assistant would do it. 


Chicago is to magnify its vacation schools, ap- 
propriating $30,000 extra therefor. 
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DR. ROARK. 

The death of Dr. R. N. Roark is a shock to 
school people, North and South, as he had been 
the picture of health, and while he was on a leave 
of absence it was not thought that his illness was 
serious. He was every way highly creditable to 
the profession. He was scholarly and studious, 
manly and genial, an author of eminently success- 
ful books for teachers, a lecturer of exceptional 
power and popularity ; consequently he was one of 
the best known educators of the country. He was 
second to no man in Kentucky in educational 
leadership. He was president of the normal 
school at Richmond, Ky., at the time of his death. 
Mrs. Roark has been acting president during his 
leave of absence, and her success has won uni- 
versal commendation. 

TRIALS OF UNIVERSITIES. 


The universities, North, South, East, and West, 
are all in trouble. The students are altogether 
too fresh to suit the faculty. In a New England 
college, within five miles of Boston, the students 
posted what they called a “Faculty Roll Call” all 
over the campus. They were all sarcastic and uni- 
versally recognized from the “Guard of the 
Heavenly Gate” down to the “Great Sport.” In 
the far-away Southwest they kidnapped a profes- 
sor who had declined to cut off his flowing beard, 
and cut it off for him. In Chicago they struck as 
a body because they did not like a physical exer- 
cise rule. In staid old Princeton they denounced 
the saintliest saint because his theological lectures 
are “slovenly and dull.” At the magnificent 
State University of Illinois the women students re- 
fused to dance around the Maypole because they 
did not like the dancing master. In the State 
University of Minnesota it was a strike of 200 
engineering students for a week’s holiday, and so 
practically every state in the Union had some 
kind of a university rebellion on hand. It is inter- 
esting, whether it be important or not. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Through the co-operation of several business 
men of Boston, two students of the High School of 
Commerce were sent last June to South America 
to observe and report trade conditions in Brazil 
and Argentina. Their itinerary allowed two days 
in Bahia, the northern coffee port of Brazil (situ- 
ated in its largest cotton-growing district also) ; 
one day in Victoria, which last year sent about 
800,000 bags of coffee into foreign lands; three 
days in Santos, the great coffee export city of the 
state of Sao Paulo, which produced 8,000,000 bags 
of coffee in 1907; three days in the city of Sao 
Paulo, the capital of the state; two days in Cam- 
pinas, in the centre of the coffee-raising area; and 
two weeks in Rio de Janeiro, the brilliant capital 
of the immense Brazils. Two days were allowed 
in Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, on the 
River Platte ; and then a stay of almost four weeks 
in Buenos Ayres, the largest city in the South, 
the capital of Argentina, boasting of a population 
of 1,200,000. From Buenos Ayres a short trip was 
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made to Rosario, a distance of 200 miles up the 
Parana river into the midst of the wheat-produc- 
ing area of Santa Fe. The entire trip consumed 
three months, the greater part of which time was 
spent under the direct influence of South American 
environment. This is one of the noblest features 
of teaching commercial geography by “field 
work” that has ever been devised. It is, inci- 
dentally, one of the best investments the business 
interests of Boston ever made. It was worth 
more than to have sent the governor and mayor, 
and did not cost nearly so much. 
INEXPERIENCE. 


Kansas furnishes some interesting figures as to 
those who attended county institutes last 
summer. Of 8,686 in attendance upon these insti- 
tutes who enrolled and paid fees 4,674, or more 
than one-half, had never taught. Of those in at- 
tendance 1,772 had never completed the eighth 
grade. There were 3,038, or one-third, high 
school graduates, and 1,104, or one-eighth, had 
some education beyond the high school. Inex- 
perienced and uneducated teachers are the bane of 
the rural schools. There are many states in which 
the majority of the rural schools are taught by 
girls without experience or education. This 


ought not to be. 


THE DEATH WASTE. 


It is inexplicable that the world has waited all 
these centuries to appreciate the terrible cost of 
disease-deaths. Every state is beginning to fig- 
ure this out. In Massachusetts, for instance, it is 
clearly shown that typhoid fever alone costs the 
state $10,000,000 a year, and the cost to the nation 
of tuberculosis is expressed in dazzling figures. 

We are not yet awake to the situation with all 
the agitation. There are in the United States at 
the present time 600,000 cases of tuberculosis, and 
public and private effort combined do not pro- 
vide for more than 15,000 of these, or one in forty. 
That the agitation has so far merely touched the 
hem of the garment in which virtue lies is evident. 

Some day the world will awake to the terrible 
cost of ignorance, and then the figures regarding 
typhoid fever and tuberculosis will appear trivial. 


A SCHOOL AGRICULTURAL STATION. 


So rapid has been the spread of school agricul- 
ture that it is no longer content with merely in- 
teresting the children and informing them about 
the ways and means of the farm, but it assists the 
public. 

The most striking instance of this is at Fort 
Morgan, Colorado, where the schools are literally 
opening up an experiment station for the commu- 
nity. 

A canning factory is to be put in there, and one 
of its chief features is the canning of tomatoes. 
The schools have a plot of an acre and more, and 
they are raising a great variety, and are trying va- 
rious experiments in the raising of them. They 
propose to demonstrate in an entirely satisfactory 
manner what variety of tomatoes to raise and how 
to raise them. 
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GOLD. 


In the United States treasury there is $1,000,- 
000,000 in gold. This is one-sixth of all there is in 
the world,—the most ever in the possession of 
any government. There is $500,000,000 more in 
the banks of the United States, making $1,500,- 
000,000. France has, all told, $1,000,000,000. 
Great Britain and Ireland have in all $500,000,000. 


COSMOPOLITAN CHICAGO. 
Edward L. C. Morse, principal of the Phil Sheri- 


dan elementary school, Chicago, has presented his, 


claim to having “the most cosmopolitan school in 


the world.” Here are the nationalities into which 
the 1,200 pupils were divided :-— 

American, Hebrew, Hungarian, 
English, Canadian, Slavonian, 
German, Japanese, Greek, 
Irish, Norwegian, Portuguese, 
Lithuanian, Danish, Belgian, 
Polish, Scotch, Swiss, 
Swedish, Spanish, Persian, 
Russian, Dutch, Welsh. 
Bohemian, Italian, 


These 1,200 pupils start in school as twenty-six 
different races. They come out as one race. 
And it is the public school teacher that does it— 
the humblest and poorest paid, yet most important 
public functionary in the country. 

CARNAGE ON THE FOURTH. 


The giant firecracker caused 7,793 accidents on 
the Fourth of July, 481 accidents were from fire- 
arms, and 399 from toy cannons. Eleven persons 
are totally blind from Fourth of July celebrations ; 
ninety-three lost one eye each; fifty-seven lost a 
leg, arm, or hand; and 184 lost one or more fin- 
gers. Total deaths, 163. The American Medical 
Journal has this to say on this matter: “The buli 
fights with which the American taunts his Latin 
neighbor sink into insignificance, the tragedies of 
the football gridiron which have raised such storms 
of indignation are trivial by comparison, and only 
the gladiatorial conflicts of pagan Rome rival the 
carnage of the American Fourth of July. And the 
Romans didn’t kill children. The terrible loss in 
some places, Illinois being a prominent example, 
is all the more shocking because of the low statis- 
tics in other places, which shows that the loss is 
not an inevitable one, but that it is a man-made 
slaughter, preventable by the making and enforce- 
ment of laws.” 


SANITARY INSPECTION. 


Sanitary inspection of school buildings is of the 
utmost importance. If the state should send an 
expert or a common-sense inspector to the rural 
schools, practically all of the arrangements would 
be condemned. There is no greater scandal in 
America to-day than the outhouses in connection 
with many rural schools. For immorality there 
is almost nothing to compare with it. In nothing 
else are we so far behind the age in which we live. 
It took an Iroquois holocaust to make cities inspect 
theatres honestly and a Collinwood horror to se- 
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cure the inspection of school fire-escape facilities. 
Must we wait some disaster of national note before 
we have sanitary»inspection? The cost is a mere 
trifle, the results would be immeasurable in both 
city and country. 


a 


READING GEOGRAPHY. 


A most helpful exercise in an evening school 
(and it would be good anywhere) was the reading 
of the text of a primary geography on the United 
States by children who had never studied geogra- 
phy. They were, in this case, foreign-born young 
people who had but just learned to read, but in this 
geography they read much better than they read 
in primers and first readers. They were fre- 
quently coming upon names that they had heard 
outside, or of places where something had hap- 
pened that they had heard talked about. There 
was genuine interest, keen attention, actual desire 
to know how to pronounce the words. 


a 
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The sale of school lands in any relatively new 
state is an outrage. The rise in the price of lands 
is always an important matter to the schools. In 
Nebraska the increased value is a quarter of a mil- 
lion a year, and in ten years the income has in- 
creased 55 per cent. And still there are schemers 
in Nebraska to sell these school lands. Every 
state must be constantly on guard. 

My friend Dooley says: ‘I'll bet ye that at this 
minyt William Haitch Taft can name more cham- 
peen prize fighters than he can vice-prisidents in 
th’ United States.” Wonder if this isn’t true of 
half the men in the teaching profession, and of 
some of the women. If so, have some sympathy. 
with the boys. 

Although the year 1907-08 was one of hardship 
and anxiety for most business men, the gifts to 
Harvard university amounted to $691,896. 

In forty years President Eliot has seen Hafvard 
increase from a faculty of thirty-five to one of 
358. This in the undergraduate work. 

Toledo’s two new high school buildings are to 
cost $400,000. What an age in which to live and 
do educational work! 

A teachers’ rest room in any large building is in- 
dispensable, and in high schools the girls should 
have a rest room. 

So iar as we know, the school men, almost uni- 
formly, line up for temperance and other good 
movements. 

There are many evidences that fire alarm drills 
are now the real thing and work to perfection. 

Sanitary drinking fountains should be substi- 
tuted for drinking cups wherever it is possible. 

The Ohio State University has enrolled more 
than 2,400 students, a gain of 10 per cent. 

Indianapolis has twenty-seven free public kinder- 
gartens, and Cincinnati thirty-four. 

Kansas plans to have manual training in every 
place of 5,000 inhabitants. 


Cincinnati is enlarging school yards at great ex- 
pense. 


The average college professor’s salary is $1,200. 
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SUPT. J. F. KEATING, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


CHARACTERIZATION OF ‘‘TWELFTH NIGHT.”— 
(IL.) 
VIOLA. 


Viola is one of Shakespeare’s younger heroines. 
She is classed with Julia, and Perdita, and 
Miranda, and Rosamond, the young girl characters 
that make a group by themselves, whose stories are 
romantic love fancies worked out upon different 
lines. Mrs. Jameson names Viola among her 
characters of imagination and passion, and with 
her are Ophelia and Juliet and Helena. But there 
is no reason to associate Viola with the characters 
of tragedy, nor has she anything in common with 
Helena. And of those named before, she is the 
most simple, the least elaborate, excepting, per- 
haps, Miranda. In singleness of mind and heart, 
Julia of the “Two Gentlemen of Verona” is her 
closest affinity. Viola has not. Miranda’s ingenu- 
ousness, nor Rosamond’s brilliancy, nor Julia’s 
force, nor Perdita’s lofty “Doric grace.” Yet to 
find the beauty of her part, we do not need to com- 
pare her with any other character. For Viola is 
Viola, and there is no other that can take her 
place; or if set beside her, can enhafice or lower 
her charms. Mrs. Jameson calls her distinguish- 
ing traits sentiment and elegance. With the 
“sentiment” we agree, but not with the “ele- 
gance.” Elegance is Olivia’s trait, and it is partly 
the very contrast of Viola’s natural ease and sim- 
plicity with Olivia’s stateliness that makes the 
charm of them both. Not that Viola is lacking in 
any high-bred quality, but the specific term of ele- 
gance seems to imply too much for such delicacy 
as hers, Delicacy is rather her distinguishing 
trait—delicacy in sentiment that makes her love 
story the sweetest in Shakespeare’s pages; deli- 
cacy of nature that makes everything she says and 
does instinct with reserve, sweetness, and woman- 
liness; delicacy of mind that makes her quick in 
intuition, but retiring in action, particularly the 
action expected of her assumed character, as in the 
duel with Sir Andrew Ague-cheek; delicacy of 
heart, that makes her wholly sympathetic with the 
loving duke, and faithful to fulfil her duty of mes- 
senger although she loves him with all her 
woman’s heart, 


And as she is fine with delicacy she is great with 


generosity. Under the circumstances there might 
well be with Viola a lurking jealousy of Olivia, «al- 
though she were indeed bound not to discover it, 
but not a trace there is. 
and more than generous in pleading the duke’s 
suit. Or there might be envy of Olivia’s beauty, 
but Viola has a sweet and lovely nature, deep with 
appreciation of whatever is beautiful in itself. She 
looks up to Olivia, with all respect, and in this re- 
spect admiration for Olivia’s beauty has its part. 
We can imagine Viola with a beauty of her own as 
wholly unlike Olivia’s as her nature is. There must 
be delicacy of feature to conform to her delicacy of 
character ; and there must be sweetness in the eyes, 
for there is sweetness in the heart; and more than 
sweetness, a play of expression that changes with 
every thought, for Viola is indeed, as Mrs. James- 
son says, a character of imagination, and of the 
finely intuitive, sympathetic imagination that re- 
sponds to everything that approaches her. We can 
imagine a sensitive mouth that smiles readily and 
droops readily, but a chin that is firm, a forehead 
that is fair and thoughtful ; we can see as she speaks 
a little quiver of the nostrils, corresponding to the 
sensitiveness of the mouth, and an intentness of 
ears such as appears in the steady gaze of the eyes. 
Olivia’s beauty as it appears in her face we can 
imagine brilliant, commanding, every expression 
dominated from within by a will directed to what- 
ever purpose is at hand—a conscious use of her 
countenance to bear out her words, yet lovely with 
depth of character and showing a masterly self- 
control. But Viola’s expression is ever uncon- 
sciously changing—what she is, what she thinks, 
what she feels, speaking in her face before the 
words are uttered. 

Viola is the creature of the kind of imagination 
that enters into whatever situation presents itself 
with her whole life. She is not herself apart from 
circumstances—as the Lady Olivia is—but she is 
the centre of circumstances, the heart of them, as 
it were, wherever she is. Hence it is that when 
which she seems to have no clue, she knows in- 
tuitively that she must somehow clear them up— 
yet feels they are too hard for her. She has not 
the quality of mastery of circumstances, of com- 
manding things to take place, or to give way, and 
ordering the means of their doing so, Such would 


She is wholly generous, ~ 
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be Olivia’s function were she in Viola’s place, but 
it is not Viola’s. Yet Viola’s imagination sees 
things as they are, and seizes upon the possibilities 
of every moment. While she does not feel the 
power of mastery, she is conscious of the power of 
action. No situation is too hard for her to do 
something. She may moralize about patience on 
a monument smiling at grief, but it is never the po- 
sition she would take herself. She is the kind of 
woman people depend upon. She is resourceful 
because she is intelligent. The duke sees this in 
her, and depends upon her to bear down the Lady 
Olivia’s reserve, and win her love for him. He is 
not mistaken—Viola does bear down the Lady 
Olivia’s reserve—and under other circumstances 
she might have won her love for him. On the other 
hand, the Lady Olivia depends upon her to make 
plain to the duke that his love is fruitless ; and in a 
measure she succeeds. Success, however, does 
not always crown such resourcefulness as Viola’s. 
It is more apt to bless commanding natures like 
Olivia’s, although they may not do the greater 
work by any means. Viola is among the dream- 
ers, the poets, the artistic temperaments, who feel 
deeply, and see true things, but who cannot always 
discipline circumstances into obedience. 

Again, Viola’s imagination is intensely sympa- 
thetic. In her power to enter into situations, she 
becomes herself the actor of whatever she under- 
takes. In pleading the duke’s suit, she assumes 
his own passion; it is hers for the time being; and 
in returning the Lady Olivia’s answer she is her 
very impersonator. It is more than a message 
that she receives and carries from the lover to his 
lady, and from the lady to her rejected suitor. So 
we may say that she is faithful and obedient in the 
part she takes upon herself, but she is faithful and 
obedient, not from duty, but from her imaginative 
sense of what she does. 

Viola finds her own love upon her imagination. 
Seeing the Lady Olivia loved by the Duke, she 
knows very well what it would be to be loved by 
him, and feeling her own love for him, she knows 
equally what Olivia feels for her. She is not con- 
fused and perplexed by these situations, because to 
her they are such plain realities. Never for a mo- 
ment do probabilities that might rearrange or ad- 
just these situations enter her mind. In that way 
she is not imaginative. They are plain facts, to be 
dealt with as such, until some way out of the diffi- 

‘eulty opens—such a way as does open in the ar- 
rival of Sebastian. But before the way opens 
there are many perplexing situations for Viola, and 
we can imagine others even more perplexing, 
which are not recorded in the play. These situa- 
tions Viola meets with a fine tact. Tact is a pe- 
culiar quality, which few possess as a natural gift; 
but it was as much a part of Viola’s nature as the 
sympathy which is always closely associated with 
it. In her pleading with Olivia, the tact is ex- 
quisite by which she finds the way to speak with 
that grand lady face to face; and with equal readi- 
ness of tact, which expresses itself in mother wit, 
she answers Maria’s quip; and again with the duke 
with even more delicacy she draws him from 
brooding upon his own disappointment into an in- 


terest in herself, Delicacy, we have said above, is 
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perhaps Viola’s most distinguishing trait ; the deli- 
cacy whose outward sign is the tact of which we 
have just spoken, and whose inward grace makes 
her the one Viola of all Shakespeare’s heroines. 
She puts on nothing mannish in putting on man’s 
apparel; she wears it purely and simply as a dis- 
guise for her protection; her character in it as the 
duke’s page is no more a part of herself than her 
garb. Modesty is as native to her as sympathy, 
and activity, and she does not attempt to force her- 
self one whit beyond her nature. Just as she fears 
with a woman’s fear when it comes to fighting, 
and loves with a woman’s heart when it comes to 
loving, and admires with a woman’s eyes the 
beauty of a woman’s face, so she preserves a 
woman’s propriety, with delicacy and modesty. 
Therefore, when the time comes for her to discard 
her male attire she has nothing else to discard 
with it—nothing of manner and nothing of preju- 
dice. And no more than she assumes anything 
beyond her nature, does she assume anything be- 
yond her position—either with Olivia or with the 
duke. From her quick repartee with Maria and 
her answers to Olivia we know how ready a tongue 
she has, how quick in intuition, and how pertinent 
in reply, yet never with forwardness nor boldness, 
nor yet with an assumed subservience. Her man- 
ner is always characterized with dignity as with 
modesty. 

Viola has a woman’s cowardice; she is afraid of 
the sword; afraid of shedding blood; afraid of be- 
ing hurt. But she also has the greater courage 
which women have; she is not afraid to be true, 
and speak a true word when she might flatter to 
advantage ; she is not afraid to love honestly, even 
when it seems to be hopelessly as well; she is not 
afraid to stand for all she has said and done while 
she was playing her part. So she is simple, modest, 
loving, true, sincere, and genuine—the most be- 
loved of Shakespeare’s maiden characters—the 
one Viola. 


THREE YEARS AT HARVARD. 


Harvard inclines toward making the regular 
college course three years. Of this, President 
Eliot says: “Ample demonstration has been given 
that any student of respectable capacity can take 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts (or Bachelor of Sci- 
ence since 1906) in three years, meeting all the 
course requirements for the degree. A_ frank 
adoption of the three-year program for the Bache- 
lor’s degree ought to increase the resort of stu- 
dents to the undergraduate department, because 
important family economies would result there- 
from, and the saving of one year of time in enter- 
ing professional life.” 

-0- 

Roger Ascuam: All voices, great and small, bass 
and shrill, weak and soft, may be helped and 
brought to a good point by learning to sing. 

F. H. Hauu: Many a teacher sits up at night to 
correct errors that she might better sit up in the 
daytime to prevent. 

Mrs. Jessre L. Gaynor, St. Joseph, Mo.: There’s 
enough trash in teaching of music to confuse the 
most musical scholar in the world, 
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THE NESTING HABITS OF BIRDS. 


BY S. ARTHUR JOHNSON, 
State Agricultural College. 


When one begins really to study birds and dis- 
tinguish the different kinds, one of the first things 
that impresses*him is the haunts of his friends. 
Even a short walk to a_ different locality 
will introduce him to a number of forms which 
he has but seldom seen in the familiar places. 
The life of a bird is very nicely planned. He con- 
fines his attention ‘chiefly to the place which affords 
him the necessities of life, food, water, shelter, and 
a nesting place. The wide variety in the require- 
ments of birds for these purposes leads to the re- 
stricted distribution of the species of the feathered 
tribes. 

The following outline is intended to be sugges- 
tive only, and to form a basis for the study of the 
nesting habits of a bird. A thousand other points 
will suggest themselves as the study proceeds. A 
hundred unexpected things will be discovered and 
recorded. 

The first requisite for this work is a good pair of 
eyes; the second, a notebook, in which to put 
down accurately everything seen and heard the 
minute the observation is made; and the third, per- 
sistent and unrelenting accuracy in observation. 

Observe the birds when they first appear. What 
date? Write a description of them. What is the 
form? Color? What markings? Be particular 
about these items, for in them lies the identifica- 
tion of the kind. What is the shape of the bird’s 
bill? (Pointed, blunt, long, or short, curved, etc.) 
Does the bird run or hop when on the ground? 
Are the movements slow or quick? How does it 
rest when on a tree or bush? Is its flight slow or 
rapid? Is it straight and steady, or undulating? 
Does it ever soar or sail? 

It will scarcely be possible to select a single 
bird and follow it through its nesting, but these 
observations should be made on a number of differ- 
ent kinds, in order to become familiar with them, 
so that they may be quickly and certainly recog- 
nized later, when all the powers of observation will 
be in demand for answering other questions. 

The haunts of the bird must be studied. Where 
is it most frequently seen? (In the woods, in the 
open, near water, or dry ground, etc.) Note the 
perching habits of the birds, whether it is in con- 
spicuous places, or more secluded positions. 
What reasons may there be for this? 

Keep close watch as the nesting season ap 
proaches. Listen to the song and call note:. 
Does the season or the time of day have any ir- 
fluence on these? Is the singing or calls given on 
the wing or at the perch? 

Try to discover when the birds separate into 
pairs. Note and describe the differences in the 
colors of the sexes. 

Watch, if possible, the building of the nest from 
the first selection of the site. Where is the nest 
located? On the ground, in a shrub, in a tree? 
How high? In a hollow tree? Ina _ bank? 
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Among the rocks? Was the same nest used last 
year? 

What preliminary things are done before the 
nest is actually begun? What is the form of the 
nest? (In a crotch, on a naked limb, covered, 
open, hanging, deep or shallow, well or poorly con- 
structed, protected by color of materials used, or 
location of site, etc.) Of what materials is the 
nest made? Where do the birds get these? Is 
the same material used in all parts of the nest? 
What difference? How many layers? How 
much time is occupied in the building? 

Watch for the laying of the eggs. Give the 
dates of each one, if possible. How many eggs? 
What is their color? Markings? Color of the 
markings? Kind of marks? (Blotches, streaks, 
spots.) On what part of the eggs are the markings 
most abundant? What is the shape of the eggs? 
Size? 

When does incubation begin? How long does 
it last? When does the first egg hatch? The last? 
Does the bird cover the nest when leaving it, or 
show other care? 

Describe the young birds. Note the condition 
of the eyes. The bill. Watch each day for 
changes. Make notes of all that are seen. 

Watch the parents feed the birds. How often 
is this done? What do they bring? (Flies, 
worms, caterpillars.) | Note any peculiarities in 
the method of feeding. Some birds prepare the 
food in their own stomachs before giving it to the 
young. How do such birds feed the little ones? 

What are the first actions of the little birds? 
When are the first attempts made to leave the nest? 
How do the young learn to fly? Do the parents 
have anything to do with this? Does the brood 
keep together or separate? Do the parents feed 
the young after they have left the nest? For how 
long? Do the parents teach the young how <o 
get their own living? In what ways? 

Is there more than one brood raised during the 
same season? Is the old nest used for the second 
brood? What preparations are made for the laying 
and setting of eggs? -Watch for the collecting of 
+he birds into flocks. What time of the year does 
this occur? Where do the birds live, and what do 
they do after this period begins? 

After the season has been followed through and 
an abundance of notes taken on these and many 
other points that will present themselves, it will 
be time to write an essay on the nesting habits 
of the birds. This should be something more than 
a mere ch: onological record of what has happened. 
Strive to put this information in the best literary 
form so that it will be instructive to all readers. 
Many points will be missing, but this need not be 
discouraging. Work like an artist for the best 
possible results and make the study as original as 
possible. 

To the teachers we wish to say that the object of 
this study is something more than a winning of a 
prize. The hov who has gone through the life of 
a bird in this way will find something more inter- 
esting in them thereafter than making targets of 
them for sling shots or rifle balls.—Colorado 


School Journal. 
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WHAT SCIENCE TEACHING IS NOT. 
BY PROFESSOR W. W- ANDREWS, 

Sackville, N. S. 

The acquisition of scientific knowledge, we have 
seen, does not in itself constitute scientific culture. 
Nor is the ability to reproduce such knowledge for 
a competitive examination any real test of scientific 
power. It is not to be questioned that in the great 
majority of our schools the sciences are still taught 
as funds of useful information. If information is 
the end to be attained, the best method of securing 
the desired result is to present the facts in such a 
way as will interest the student and thus secure the 
retention of these facts by his memory. It isa 
very serious mistake to teach science wholly by 
memoriter recitations from a text-book. This 
method at once makes the subject a task, and if, in 
addition, the preparation for an examination is the 
great end in view, it is wonderful how little is left to 
the student after the work is done. There are al- 
ways present in our classes those amazingly expert 
pupils who succeed in “getting up” a subject of 
which they would find it impossible the day after 
examination to give an intelligible account. “For 
such as these,” says President Francis A. Walker, 
late of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
“a special organ, the examination organ, seems to 
become developed, which is as specific as the watgr 
sack attached to the stomach of a camel, intended 
only to carry a certain amount of refreshment over 
a very dry place for a very short time.”” We must 
never forget in studying methods of science teach- 
ing that facts are never fully learned until the 
learner is made to understand the evidence on 
which the facts rest. The boy who reads in his 
astronomy that the earth revolves about the sun in 
a year learns what to him is only a form of words 
unless he connects this fact with his own observa- 
tions upon the mighty precision of the fixed stars. 
So the student who reads that water is composed 
of hydrogen and oxygen has acquired no real 
knowledge until he has seen the evidence upon 
which this conclusion rests.—A ddress. 
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THE PINEAPPLE. 


Nowhere on the globe do pineapples thrive as 
in eastern Cuba, where the condition of soil and 
climate bring “the golden apples of Hesperides” to 
absolute perfection, yet the pineapple industry has 
never had much attention in this section. 

A tract of unoccupied land extending as far as 
one can see may be bought for a few dollars, and 
turned into a fruit farm, the virgin soil of unparal- 
leled richness being capable of producing every 
tropical growth. Until one has seen the golden 
glory of a pineapple plantation, he can think of no 
more attractive sight than a sugar cane field, 
glistening pale yellow under the torrid sun and bil- 
lowing in the gentle breeze like a wind-swept sea. 

But even more fascinating is a field of pines, each 
great “apple” guarded by a circle of glittering, 
sharp-edged bayonets. In Florida, the pineapple 
leaf is so sharply serrated that the thought of get- 
ting around among the “pines” suggests a field of 
torture. Evolution seems to have progressed 
farther in Cuba, for on older and more carefully 
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cultivated plantations the saw-teeth that edge the 
long, pointed leaves have mainly disappeared. 

Before the war it was the sight of a lifetime to 
go out to Marianao, a suburb of Havana, and there 
drive through an estate which had eighty thousand 
pineapple plants in full bearing. Over in Nassau 
they call the pine plantations “groves” and “or- 
chards,” as if they were trees. Whether groves or 
fields, the plant is about the same, producing one of 
the most luscious fruits known to man, for which 
there is a constant demand. 

Like most things worth having, the golden 
“pines” are not easy to get at. A short stroll 
among the stinging leaves will leave you to sympa- 
thize with the New Yorker, who, after a visit to 
Marianao, said: “You do not mind the first two or 
three thousand sticks and prods from the needle 
points of the bayonet leaves as you cross a field, 
but, after a while, your tortured cuts can endure no 
more, and your remarks about the pineapple crops 
are likely to be prejudiced by present soreness. 
How much nicer it would be if the apples really did 
grow in orchards and you could send a colored boy 
up the tree to shake down a few, and then you 
could sit down in the shade and eat them.” 

A plant produces only one pine ata time. The 
fruit thrusts itself upward in the middle of a mass 
of long, narrow, sharp-arched leaves, spreading 
forth from a central stalk, precisely like those of the 
“century” plant, with which everybody is familiar. 
The stem is perhaps eighteen inches or two feet 
high. 

The same plant produces a second apple, and a 
third, and so on through several bearings, after 
which a new plant must be started from the “‘slip.” 
Nothing is easier of cultivation or requires less 
capital and previous experience, and few crops 
bring in greater returns—Selected. 


RUDYARD KIPLING ON EDUCATION. 


Look about you, and sooner or later you will see 
some man to whom the idea of wealth, as wealth, 
does not appeal. I advise you to watch this man 
closely, for he will presently demonstrate to you 
that money dominates everybody except the man 
who does not want money. You may meet that 
man on your farm, in your village, or in your legis- 
lature. But be sure that, whenever or wherever 
you meet him, as soon as it comes to a direct issue 
between you his little finger will be thicker than 
your loins. You will go in fear of him; he will not 
go in fear of you. You will do what he wants; he 
will not do what you want. You will find that you 
have no weapon in your armory with which you 
can attack him; no argument with which you can 
appeal to him. Whatever you gain, he will gain 
more. 

I would like you to study that man. I would 
like you better to be that man, because from the 
lower point of view it doesn’t pay to be obsessed by 
the desire of wealth for wealth’s sake. If more 
wealth is necessary to you, for purposes not your 
own, use your left hand to acquire it, but keep your 
right for your proper work in life. If you employ 
both arms in that game you will be in danger of 
stooping; in danger also of losing your soul. 
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COLLAR AND DANIELL’S FIRST YEAR 
LATIN SUCCESSFUL IN BOSTON 


Last week an advertisement was published on the front 
cover page of this paper stating that a certain book for begin- 
ning Latin, not published by us, had been adopted by the 
School Committee of the City of Boston for exclusive use in 
all the High and Latin Schools of the city. 


That statement must have surprised everyone who read it. 


It was sensational but it was not true. 


Boston does not adopt beoks for exclusive use. Like most 
other large cities it has an open list. 


Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin remains cn the Boston 
list and undoubtedly holds first place in the City of Boston. 


What Really Happened 


The Boston School Committee, following the reccmmenda- 
tions of the Board of Superintendents, added to the list of books 
authorized for usz,-.and also dropped some books, mostly old 
ones which were no longer needed. 

One hundred and twenty-one different books were author- 
ized for use as text-books in the Boston schools at that meet- 
ing of the School Committee. In this long list is included the 


book for which its publishers claim an exclusive adoption! 


There was no exclusive adoption. 


Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin retains its place of 
honor in Boston’s schools. 


Desperate means have frequently been employed to discredit 
the Collar and Daniell First Year Latin, so far with no success. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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BOOK TABLE. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-HELP. By Stanton 
Davis Kirkham. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 272 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Mr. Kirkham has applied philosophy to life in a help- 
ful and delightful way. He has a good philosophy and 
a good view of life, and they come together most satis- 
factorily in this book, which anyone can read and enjoy. 
The volume is designed to show how, by a training and 
use of the mind, it is possible for everyone to secure at 
least a large measure of mental health and _ physical 
well-being. Mr. Kirkham’s work is firmly founded upon 
a rock of philosophy; the author’s sanity and common 
sense banish all extreme and fantastic claims that fly in 
the face of reason and experience; the thought is re- 
duced to the simplest form, and is free from technical 
terms; the ideas are easily grasped and put into practice; 
and there is an extraordinary lucidity, directness, and 
vigor in style, structure, and manner of presentation. 

A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. By Frank B. Rix, director of music in 
New York schools. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 26 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

The man who holds as responsible and influential a 
position as Dr. Rix may well be heeded when he has a 
word to speak about music; and in this work he speaks 
specially for the benefit of supervisors and class teach- 
ers. That he believes enthusiastically in music as a 
beneficial school exercise is manifest in the early pages. 
“A school without music is a dull workshop.” Then the 
author carries the reader onward to the technique of in- 
struction in music. Such matters as posture, breathing, 
vocalization, scale relation, ear training, rhythm, nota- 
tion, and a score of other subjects are briefly but thor- 
oughly treated by one who has been over all the ground, 
and who knows every rood of it. To close with he gives 
a list suggestive of rote songs, sacred songs, singing 
games, nature songs, songs for dramatization, etc., form- 
ing a group of productions that he has tested in his work 
and found inspiring and helpful. Ite is all admirably 
done. 

THE CHARIOT RACE. From “Ben Hur.” By Lew 
ag New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
Harper & Brothers have brought out a very charming 

edition of this popular portion of Lew Wallace’s cele- 

brated book. ‘Phe story of the race is here divided into 
ten chapters, beginning with the Training for the Race. 

There are four full-page colored illustrations, and the 

whole is printed from new type on heavy deckled-edge 

paper. Its binding, its style, and its colorings make it 

a delightful gift book. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor Franklin T. 
Baker of Columbia University and Professor Her- 
bert V. Abbot of Smith College. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 211 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

In this masterly and admirably-arranged volume one 
may easily find a real help in that somewhat intricate 
art of writing English in a manner at once forceful and 
chaste. The authors tell us out of their experience as 
instructors in English something about English gram- 
mar, then “how to tell a story,” “how to explain,” “how 
to describe,” and “how to write a_ letter,” and have 
much to say—and most cogently—about words, sen- 
tences, and punctuation. It cannot fail to be a genu- 
ine aid to any pupil into whose hands the work may 
fortunately fall. 

A LITTLE JOURNEY TO SOUTH AFRICA. By J. R. 
White and Adelaide Smith. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Cloth. 244 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A charming little book of travel, describing with dis- 
criminating and attractive language the southern tip 
and the east coast of Africa. Here one may learn about 
the capitals, the rivers, the gold and diamond mines, 
the different tribes of people, and the thousand and one 
other things that one wishes to know about Africa; 
and the descriptions are interspersed with historical 
allusions that add to the interest. The scores of hand- 
some pictures help to make the reading matter much 
more effective. It is just the book for a live child, as it 
will save many an hour from being monotonous. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE GAS- 

* COIGNE. Cambridge English Classics Series. 


Edited by John W. Cunliffe, University of Wisconsin. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 505 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 
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This British master thrived 450 years ago, and little 
as he is known in our day, even by the students of early 
British classics, there is rare delight in revelling in his 
“Posies” and other phases of verse. In none of the 
other ancient worthies is it as easy to come into touch 
with the life of the writer in his writings as in the case 
of Gascoigne, who reveals himself in a racy way in his 
versifying. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PITTSBURG CONFER- 
ENCE FOR GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT AND THA 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, HELD NOVEM- 
BER 16-19, 1908. By Clinton Rogers Woodruff, edi- 
tor. 121 South Broad street, Philadelphia: National 
Municipal League. Cloth. 480 pp. Price, $2.00. 
This is one of the memorable books of the year, and 

so far as we know, it is the first time that such a vol- 

ume of proceedings was in the hands of the members 
within four months of the close of the meeting. No- 
where else is there to be found such a wealth of infor- 
mation and inspiration as to civic righteousness as 1s 
here. The papers are the brightest and best work of 
mighty men, such as Charles J. Bonaparte, Ben B. Lind- 
sey, Graham Taylor, Edward T. Devine, William H. Al- 
len, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, A. Lawrence Lowell 

(president-elect of Harvard), Thomas M. Osborne, Har- 

vey S. Chase, E. W. Bemis, and fifty other experts and 

masters. 


SCHILLER’S MARIE STUART. Edited by Professor 
J. Scholte Nollen of Indiana University. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 16mo. Cloth. 423 pp. List price, 75 cents. 
That such a figure as Mary Queen of Scots, with a life 

crowded with tragical events, should have made a strong 

appeal to Schiller’s dramatic instincts is only natural. 

It was under no trivial difficulties—as the editor shows 

in his extended and valuable introduction—that Schiller 

composed the drama, but it has been considered one of 
his best productions. Since Harvard College in 1833 had 

a special edition of it prepared for its classes in German 

it has remained one of the favorite German texts in this 

country. The present editor has had advanced high 
school classes and second or third-year college classes in 
mind in the work of annotation that he has done so ably. 

The notes cover seventy-two pages, and are followed by 

a complete German-English vocabulary of decided merit. 

A feature of this last is that everything like mere bal- 

last is rigidly excluded. 


BRIEF GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Professor Roscoe 
J. Ham of Trinity College and Professor A. Newton 
Leonard of Bates College. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 241 pp. List price, 90 cents. 

Another, and an excellent German grammar; prepared 
by competent hands, and which promises to be of de- 
cided value to the student of that tongue. Thorough 
grounding in the main facts of grammar is absolutely es- 
sential to the ability to read a language with facility, 
and here are such facts making a capital drill book. 
The work is not ponderous, and yet is thorough. There 
are thirty-three lessons in all, and these are made more 
helpful by brief and choice anecdotes taken from the 
German, and also drill sentences. These are even more 
valuable, as they have been tested in the classrooms of 
Bowdoin and Bates Colleges. An English-German vo- 
cabulary completes the work. 


Books Received. 


Wms oy A of Common School Education.” By L. F. Anderson. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Little Busy Bodies.” By Jeanette Marks and Julia Moody. Price, 
75 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

“The Psychol of Thinking.” By Irving E. Miller. Price, $1.25. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘*A Graded Mental Arithmetic.’’ By John H. Walsh. Price, 50 
cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“The Teaching of Foreign Languages.”” By F. B. Kirkman. Lon- 
don: University Tutorial Press. 

“Banbury Cross Stories.” Selected and Arranged by Frank W. 
Howard.——“Dick Whittington and Other Stories.’’ Selected and 
Arranged by F. W. Howard. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

‘““Psychologic Method in Teaching.” By W. A. McKeever. rice, 
$1.00. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“De Tocqueville’s Voyage en Amerique’’ Edited by R C. Ford. 
Price, 40 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 

“Fame Book.” Biographical Study Series. (No. I.) Chicago: 
W. M. Knox. 

**Key to New England Trees.”’ By J. Frank Collins and H. W. 
P-eston. Price, 5 cents each. Providence, R. I.: Preston & 
Rounds Com y. 

‘*The Development of the Senate.’”’ By J.Q. Dealey. Price, $1.50, 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“The aS of Europe.” By Leslie Stephen. Price, $1.75. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 10 to 14: Third annual Congress 
of the Playground Association of 
America, Pittsburg, Pa. 


May 14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Latin 
School Hall, Boston. 


June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia. Edu- 
cational Asssociation, Clarksburg; 


president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 


June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 


July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 


ly 6-9: American Institute of In- 
Castine, Me.; . An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 


July 18, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 


ber 8 9: Eastern Illinois 


November 1, 2, 3: South Dakota 
Educational Association, Lead. 


r 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 

Association, St. Louis; 

president, B. G. Cape 

Girardeau; secretary, E. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


a > 


Summer Schools. 


July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
r school. 

em 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

July 6 to Massachusetts 

icultural College. 

bens to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

pear ane August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August; New York Univer- 
sity. 

July 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

July ae August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America. 

July 6 to August 17: University of 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Illinois. 

June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 

June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
mer School of Methods, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The spring meeting of 
the New England Association of 
School Superintendents will be held 
in the Latin school hall Friday, May 
14, at 9.30a.m. The program will be 
as follows :— 

9.30 a. m.—Business. A proposi- 
tion that the New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents 
affiliate with the American Institute 
of Instruction will be presented by H. 
C. Morrison, state superintendent of 
schools for New Hampshire, and 
president of the American Institute 
of Instruction. This will be the first 
matter of business considered. Gen- 
eral topic of the forenoon: “The 
Physical Welfare of School Chil- 
dren.” 

10 a. m.—Presentation of report on 
physical welfare of school children, 
Arthur D. Call, Hartford, Conn., 
chairman of special committee on in- 
vestigation of problems of educa- 
tional experience. 

10.20 a. m—“A Study of Defective 
Mental Imagery in Backward Chil- 
dren,” Professor George E. Dawson, 
Hartford Theological school, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

10.45 a. m.—“The Emmanuel Move- 
ment and the Health of School Chil- 
dren,” Rev. Elwood Worcester, the 
Emmanuel church, Boston. 

11 a m—“Hygiene and the 
Schools,” Professor Irving Fisher, 
Yale University, president of commit- 
tee of one hundred on national health. 

11.35 a. m.—Ten-minute discussions 
of the report: Walter H. Small, 
superintendent of schools, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; George I. Aldrich, 
superintendent of schools, Brookline, 
Mass.; George H. Martin, secretary 


state board of education, Boston, 
Mass. 
12.30 p. m.—Intermission. Lunch 


will be served in the gymnasium at 
seventy-five cents per plate. General 
topic of the afternoon: “The Peace 
Movement.” 

2 p. m—“The Peace Movement: 
What It Means,” Edwin D. Mead, 
vice-president American Peace So- 
ciety. 

2.20 p. m.—“Teaching Peace in the 
Schools Through Instruction in 
American History,” W. F. Gordy, 
superintendent of schools, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

2.45 p. m—“Soldier of Peace,” 
President John P. Finley, College of 
the City of New York. 

3.15 p. m.—Presentation of the 
world petition for universal peace, 
Anna B. Eckstein, Boston, Mass., di- 
rector American Peace Society. 
Miss Eckstein accompanied the presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society 
to the second Hague conference, 
1907, to present in person a petition 
for universal peace with 2,000,000 sig- 
natures. She now proposes to pre- 
sent at the next Hague conference, 
1914, a petition with 200,000,000 sig- 
natures. 

Officers—President, F. H. Beede, 
New Haven, Conn.; vice-president, 
Frank O. Draper, Pawtucket, R. I.: 
secretary and treasurer, Bernard M. 
Sheridan, Lawrence, Mass. 

The Bridgewater Normal School 
Association held its fifty-ninth con- 
vention and banquet in this city May 
1. Telegrams of greeting were ex- 
changed with the Bridgewater Club 
of New York, which was holding a 
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meeting in New York at the same 
hour. Mrs, Richard C. Cabot of the 
state board of education spoke on the 
modern trend of education. Albert 
G. Boyden, principal emeritus of the 
Bridgewater Normal school, told of 
the beginning and growth of the 
school. Arthur C. Boyden, principal 
of the school, gave an account of 
what the school is accomplishing at 
present. He warmly praised George 
H. Martin,- secretary of the state 
board of education, for his services 
as a member of the board, and espe- 
cially for his work in favor of laws 
against child labor. Mr. Martin 
spoke on the “waste of child life,” 
and urged the immediate need of tak- 
ing steps to save both the life and the 
intellect of children in big cities. Dr, 
A. E. Winship, also of the state 
board, told what is being done in the 
slums of New York to save children. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Massachu- 
setts Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers held its forty- 
second annual meeting in Latin 
school hall May 1. At the forenoon 
session the study of nature was taken 
up. A collation was served at noon. 
At the afternoon session the trans- 
action of business was followed by 
papers as follows: “The Clock Gives 
Me My Cue” and “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” both by: William F, 
Bradbury, head master of the Cam- 
bridge Latin school; “Hamlet and 
Macbeth Before and After Shakes- 
peare,” George H. Browne of the 
Browne and Nichols school, Cam- 
bridge; “John Milton: Puritan or 
Artist?” by William A. Neilson, Har- 
vard University. 

GARDNER. Raymond W. Perry 
has been called to supervise the 
manual training in the schools of this 
town. 

LOWELL. Ata meeting of the 
joint school committee of the Tewks- 
bury district held April 15, L. C. Me- 
Loon of Tyngsboro was chosen chair- 
man and Miss Ophelia 8. Brown of 
Tyngsboro secretary for the ensuing 
year. Howard Chase was re- 
elected superintendent of the dis- 
trict at a salary of $2,100, an increase 
of $100 over the salary of last year. 
Miss Lilla E. Roche was_ re-elected 
as supervisor of drawing, and Miss 
Jessie M. Hagar as supervisor of mu- 
sic, each at a salary of $750, an in- 
crease of $50 over last year. 


PETERSHAM. In this town there 
is the largest stand of pine growth in 
the state. There are several wmil- 
lion feet in this stand, owned by 
Harvard College, and which is being 
used by them as a practical and ae- 
tual place for their forestry course. 
The cutting of this under the super- 
vision of its directing departmental 
heads means a substantial income to 
the college, and that it can be per- 
petual is assured under the adminis- 
tration of the forest in the scientific 
Way now demonstrated. In con- 
trast with these acres are the 1,000,- 
000 bare acres of land in this state, 
which the efforts of the forestry de- 
partment are seeking to have planted 
with pine trees so that the land be 
saved from washing. Under the act 
of 1908 providing for purchase of 
land by the state at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $5 per acre, more than 1,300 
acres have been taken by the state. 
State Forester Rane says:— 

“This spring we shall set out 1,500,- 
000 pines. That there is something 
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The Holden Book Covers 


Were formerly made to fit the books 
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and had the Titles Printed on the front 


After a few years’ dealings with 


FREE TEXT-BOOK 


for the following reasons :— 


Edition. 


Thus resulting in an Enormous Expensive Dead Stock of Obsolete Sizes, Titles and Misfits. 


We were Forced to make Adjustable Covers 
Ist. Because of frequent changes in Courses of Study. 
2nd. Because of the Variation in Sizes of books of the same 


3rd. If the Cover fitted perfectly, a few weeks of damp weather 
would swell the bindings so that the book lids would not close 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


The Holden Covers are all made of an absolutely 


Pure Unfinished Leatherette 


Waterproof and Germproof 


Which has Never Been Adulterated with Cheap Wood Pulp 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


really doing in this work generally is 
no better shown than by the advance 
in price of pine seedlings, which 
have gone up fully twenty-five per 
cent., both foreign and native plants. 
This measures the demand at once. 
At the state college at Amherst we 
have our pine seedling nurseries, and 
they are crowded, and we need more 
room than we are using.” 


WARREN. At the joint meeting 
of the school committees of Warren, 
Wales, and Holland, held April 29, 
twelve members were present and 
made a unanimous choice of Wesley 
Eugene Nims of West Brattleboro, 
Vt., as superintendent of schools, to 
succeed Superintendent Parker T. 
Pearson, who has been elected to a 
similar position in Weymouth. Mr. 
Nims was born in East Sullivan, 
N. H., and is thirty years old. He 
prepared for college at Cushing 
Academy, Ashburnham, and was 
graduated from Yale in 1900. Later 
he studied in the Boston University 
Law school, and was admitted to the 
Suffolk county bar, but had never 
practiced. He has taught in Ash- 
burnham, Dublin, N. H., Brattleboro 
‘Academy, and for the past two years 
has been superintendent of the West 
Brattleboro district, which includes 
Dummerston, Guilford, Halifax, and 
Vernon, Vt. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. At the annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Teachers’ 
League held in the Hartford public 
high school April 24, these officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Miss Minnie H. Smith of 
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New Haven; first vice-president, 
Miss Teresa A. Brown of New Lon- 
don; second vice-president, Miss Jen- 
nie O’Neil of Waterbury; secretary, 
Miss Mary E. Bidwell of Norwich; 
treasurer, Miss Anna S. Hart of New 
Haven; directors, New London 
county, Miss Ada E. Smith; Hartford 
county, Miss Mary Marchant. 

A joint meeting of the Physics Club 
of New York and the Eastern Asso- 
ciation of Physics Teachers, the first 
time the two have combined, was 
held at the Hartford public high 
school Saturday, April 24. About 
forty-five members were present. <A 
short business session was first held, 
during which routine matters came 
up and reports were read. Under 
the head of book reviews, F. M. Gil- 
ley of Chelsea, Mass., gave a review 
of “Laboratory Arts,” and Professor 
E. H. Hall of Harvard University re- 
viewed Hahn’s “Handbuch fur 
Physikalische Schulesubungen,” both 
being exhaustive and comprehensive 
criticisms on the subjects. The ad- 
dress of the morning session was by 
Frank B. Spaulding of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., whose subject was: “The Cul- 
ture Aim in Physics Teaching,” and 
this was followed by a discussion on 
“A Physics Course for Girls,” led by 
W. G. Whitman of New York, Pro- 
fessor F. A. Waterman of Smith Col- 
lege, and Irving H. Upton of Rox- 
bury, Mass. In the afternoon the 
meeting was continued. John F. 
Clark of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Calvin 
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FREE RAILROAD TICKET 


to the Seattle Exposition, and 
your expenses paid. 

Opportunity forevery teacher 
who reads of Educa- 
tion” to attend this great feas 
of Knowledge, at a minimum 
expense. 

Two plans for you to choose 
from. 

You should go. You owe it 
to yourself. Combine rest and 
recreation with sight-seeing 
Write for full particulars now. 


The Eastman Publishing Co. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
P. O. Box 1518 


A BOSTON TEACHER wishes to rent a 
furnished housekeeping suite of five 
rooms for July and August, centrally 
located for the Harvard Summer School 
and to all trolleys for suburbs and sea 
shore, Comfortable accomodations for 
three or four persons. Rent low. 


Address E.B.R. Journal of Education, Boston 
WANTED 


CAMP SEBAGO 


I would like to have a teacher (gen- 
tleman or lady) in every school, of 
any size, to represent my Summer 
Camp for Boys. Very liberal terms. 
Address E. C. Witham, 570 Broad- 
way, South Boston, Mass. 
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H. Andrews of Worcester, Mass., led 
a discussion on “The Adaptation of 
Physics to Commercial Course Stu- 
dents,” and “The Adaptation of the 
Work in Physics to the Needs of 
Manual Training’ was discussed by 
Miss Grace MacLeod of Springfield, 
Mass., and Raymond B. Brownlee of 
New York city. 

WILLIMANTIC. Announcement 
is made by the state board of educa- 
tion of a session of summer school 
for teachers to be held at the Willi- 
mantic Normal Training school July 
6 to 30, inclusive. Concerning the 
opening of this school, the following 
announcements are made: The 
courses are open to all Connecticut 
teachers, and to others at the dis- 
cretion of the principal, Tuition will 
be free. Text and reference books 
will be supplied by the school. Stu- 
dents will be allowed access without 
charge to the library of over 11,000 
volumes. Satisfactory board may be 
obtained at about $5 per week. The 
principal of the school will gladly as- 
sist students in finding boarding 
places. Hotel accommodations may 
be obtained at the Hooker House. 
Students will be permitted to take as 
much or as little work as they wish. 
The best results will be obtained in 
most cases by concentration on a few 
courses. Certificates will be granted 
for all courses actually completed. 
Those who successfully complete the 
courses in reading, English, arith- 
metic, history, or geography will re- 
ceive credit therefor in the prelimi- 
nary papers required for the state 
certificate. An ungraded school will 
be organized for observation pur- 
poses. The work of this school will 
be related to the several courses in 
methods. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Columbia 
University has met with a sad loss in 
the death of George Rice Carpenter, 
who had been professor of rhetoric 
there since 1893. Professor Carpen- 
ter was a man of rare talent, of ex- 
ceptional scholastic training in Har- 
vard, Berlin, and Paris, of notably 
successful experience at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
Columbia, and was the author of sev- 
eral books on literary subjects, the 
latest of which are “Life of Long- 
fellow,” “Life of Whittier,’ and “Life 
of Walt Whitman.” He was born in 
Labrador in 1863, while his father, 
Rey. C. C. Carpenter, was in charge 
of a mission there. No man in Co- 
lumbia was more beloved by the stu- 
dent body than was he, and no one 
was of greater service to the stu- 
dents in a personal way. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HAMBURG. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
has recently been appointed for the 
fifth four-year term as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Penn- 
sylvania. This will make twenty 
years of service. The appointment is 
made by the governor without regard 
to politics. 


Most men would rather be an elec- 


tric sign for themselves than a light 
for the world. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor John Erskine of the 
English department of Amherst Col- 
lege has resigned his position to ac- 
cept a professorship at Columbia. 
His resignation, if accepted, will take 
effect at the close of the present aca- 
demic year. Professor Erskine is a 
graduate of Columbia, of the class of 
1900, and for the three years after 
graduation took graduate work in 
that university as Proudfit fellow in 
letters. In 1901 he received an M. A. 
degree, and in 1903 a Ph.D. degree. 
In the latter year he was appointed 
instructor of English at Amherst, and 
after three years was made an asso- 
ciate professor. During the summer 
of 1906 he was instructor of English 
in the summer school of Columbia. 


Word has been received at Harvard 
University from Berlin that Profes- 
sor George Foote Moore has been 
selected by the German government 
as the Harvard visiting professor at 
the University of Berlin for 1909-’10. 
His term of service will fall in the 
first half-year. Professor Moore 
first came to Harvard in 1894 as lec- 
turer on Hebrew religion and litera- 
ture, and in 1902 he was created. pro- 
fessor of theology. Since 1904 he 
has been the Frothingham professor 
of religion. From 1900 to 1902 he 
was preacher to the university. He 
is the fifth Harvard professor to go 
to the University of Berlin at the re- 
quest of the German government. 

The visiting exchange professor to 
Harvard will be Professor Eduard 
Meyer of the University of Berlin. 
He will come to Harvard as profes- 
sor of ancient history, on which sub- 
ject he is an authority, and concern- 
ing which he has written several vol- 
umes. He will arrive here some time 
in September, and his term at Har- 
vard will fall during the first half of 
the academic vear, 1909-'10. 


At a regular meeting of the Dart-- 


mouth College academic faculty a 
final revision of the cut system in use 
was made. The old system has 
caused much dissatisfaction through- 
out the college among both the stu- 
dents and the faculty. The revised 
system, which is to go into effect at 
the beginning of the next college 
year, is a departure from the old, 
both in the number of cuts allowed 
and in the penalty to be imposed 
upon students who take more than 
the allotted share of cuts. In the 
future seniors are to be allowed twice 
as many cuts from classes as they 
have been in the past; juniors are to 
have about one and one-third as 
many cuts as they have been allowed; 
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SUMMER SCHOO 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TERM: July 6th to August 17th 
Special courses for Elementary School 
Teachers and Superviso:s; School of 
Observation; Psychological Clinic; , 
Botanical Gardens; Chemical, Physi- 

cal and Biological Laborator’es. 
Undergraduate and Graduate courses 


in the usual subjects, including 
Music, Economics and Commercial 
Geography. 


For Information and Circular, address 


A. DUNCAN YOCUM 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
Box 9, College Hall, University of 
Penasylvania 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
horticulture, garden- 


AGRICULTUR , School gardening, 


i 
nature study, natural selene, rural affairs, 
outdoor life and recreation,—these are the 
features of our summer school, Excellent 
corps of teachers, unsurpassed surroundings, 
special equipment, very low expenses. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass, 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 

Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$36 to $50. 

Credit toward a dogaen given for all werk of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 

Delightful summer climate. 

For cireulars, address 

JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine, 


I wish to sub-let my furnished suite of 2 
rooms with bath and kitchenette at Marlboro 
and Clarendon Sts., Boston,from June 15— 
Sept. 15, 1909. $30.00 per month. Address, 

SAMUEL E. GIDEON, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass, 


EMERSON College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President Emeritus. 
HENKY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 
The largest school of Oratory, Litera- 
ture, Physical Culture, Dramatic 
Art and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to deveiop in the student a 
knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative 
thinker or an interpreter. Sum- 
mer sessions, Teachers in de. 
mand. Last year 70 grad- 


tates acvepter in 
Y colleges, nermal and high 
on ay, September 27th 
Chiekering Hall, Huntington Avenue, 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 20ST’ 


F York, N. Y., 166 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Contar? Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bidg. 
ashington, 1505 Pena. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 r ids. Berkeley, Cal. 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wagi:., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal.,238 Douglas Bldg 


FISHER... AGENCY 


Mxellent facilities for MANGAL Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
A Successful School an ollege Bureau, 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND. Register now for 1909 vacancies, CHICAGO. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, Norma! Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire 
Bul , Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. Southern office : 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
MEICALF & GROCE 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Rooms 521-522 Walker Building, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Tel. Oxford 2730 
R@BERT C. METCALF JOSEPH B. GROCE 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., & Beacon St., Boston. 


Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 
Some New Books. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
History of Common School Education.......... Anderson Henry Holt&Co., N.Y. $1.25 
The Fate of Iciodorum........ Jordan “ “ “ 96 
Little Marks & Moody Harper & Bros., 75 
Salvator .... ...- Gibbons Doubleday, Page &Co., 
The Psychology of Thinking ....-....-..--+.+++- Miller The MacmillanCo., . “ 1.25 
The White Sister.......---......-> Crawford “ “ “ “ 150 
Romance of a Plain Man......... . Glasgow ed 1.50 
The Development of the Senate. . . Dealey Silver, Burdett & Co., 1.50 
Graded Mental Arithmetic...... Walsh D.C. Heath&Co., Boston 
The Playground of Stephen G. P. Putmam’s Sons, 1.75 
Psychologic Method in Teaching.... .......---- McKeever A.FlanaganCo., Chicago 1.00 
from Cairo to the Cataract .......-.....-+.+eee- Carson L.C. Page & Co., Boston —— 
Gentleman Cust DuttonandCo.. N. Y. 4.00 
De focqueville’s Voyage en Amerique......... Ford [Ed.) D, C. Heath & Co., Boston «40 
Self Control and How to Secure It....... ane bine Dubois Funk & Wagnalls, N.Y. —— 
Banbury Cross Howard [Ed.} Charles E. Merrill Co., 
Dick Whittington and Other Stories .......... “ “ “ 
Teaching of Foreign Languages .......... .-- Kirkman Univ. Tutorial Press, London —— 
Key to New England Trees.............Collins- Preston Preston & Rounds Co, Providence—— 


taking more than the allotted number 
of cuts will be required to prepare 
additional work to graduate in pro- 
portion to the seriousness of the 
offence. Registration will hereafter 
be likewise required at the opening 
of the second semester. A Saturday 
holiday will be granted during the 
first semester for one football game. 

Walter Sargent, director of draw- 
ing and manual training in Boston, 
has accepted a position as dean of the 
industrial department of Chicago 
University. 

The committee having in charge 
the arrangements for the installation 
of Rev. William Arnold Shanklin as 
president of Wesleyan University at 
Middletown has decided upon Fri- 
day, October 29, next as the date of 
the installation. 

Dr. John Burnet, professor of 
Greek at St. Andrew’s University 
since 1892, and vice-president of the 
Classical Association of Scotland, has 
been offered the professorship of 
Greek at Harvard University. The 
department of Greek at Harvard has 
suffered severely this past year be- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
$ Mass. For both sexes. For catalogue 
address the Principal, A. C. BoypEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 
Mass. For women only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For qoeegnee address HENRY 
WHittTEemore, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
ogical and technical training of teachers of 
é commercial branches. For catalogue 


address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


and sophomores and freshmen are al- 
lowed the same number which they 
have had; that is, they will be allowed 
to cut as many times during the 
semester as the course is scheduled 
per week. Seniors are to be allowed 
almost triple the number of cuts they 
have had; juniors over double, and 
sophomores and freshmen almost 
double the number which they have 
had, which was seven, cuts from 
chapel during the semester. Students 


cause of the death of Professor John 
Henry Wright, professor of Greek 
and dean of the graduate school, and 
resignations of Professor John Wil- 
liam White and Assistant Professor 
William F. Harris. These resigna- 
tions are not to take effect until the 
close of this academic year. Profes- 
sor Wright has been professor of 
Greek at Harvard since 1887, and 
Professor White since 1884. Assist- 
ant Professor Harris has held his po- 
sition in the department since 1898. 
He is now serving with Professor 
White and Francis Bacon in the pub- 
lication of “Investigations at Assos,” 
an account of the first excavations on 
Greek soil undertaken by the Arch- 
aeological Institute of America. 


It has been announced that a new 
course in naval engineering will be 
established at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology next fall. The 
proposition of establishing the course 
was made to the Institute of Technol- 
ogy by the navy department, and 
after due consideration the corpora- 
tion and faculty have agreed to it. 
The course will be open only to grad- 
uates of Annapolis ranking between 
ensign and lieutenant-commander, 
and application must be made to the 
havy department. 


The bulletin for the summer library 
course at Simmons College, to be 
given from July 6 to August 14, has 
Just been issued. This is a practical 
general course open only to women 
holding library positions, or under 
appointments for positions The pro- 
gtam comprises lessons in cataloging, 
decimal classification, reference and 
library economy. Instruction is 
given largely by lectures, which are 
followed by practiee, and is planned 
especially for persons connected with 
the smaller libraries, and who are 
unable to pursue the larger programs. 
Certificates aré granted to such stu- 
dents as successfully complete the 
prescribed studies. 


The returns for 127 graduates of 
the Yale forest school show that 
seventy-four are in the federal ser- 
vice, five in state service, six in for- 
eign government service, three in the 
Philippine service, twenty in private 
forest work, and ten in educational 
work. Eight have given up forestry 
and one is dead. 


Candidates for first degrees at the 
?oming Cornell University com- 
mencement number 696, distributed 
as follows: Arts, 195; law, 45; agri- 
culture, 45; architecture, 12: veteri 
nary medicine, 24; civil engineering, 
130; mechanical engineering, 245 
Candidates for advanced degrees 
number ninety-nine, distributed as 
follows: Master of arts, 34; master od 
science in agriculture, 16: in archi 
tecture, 1; master of civil engineering, 
8; master of mechanical engineering, 
8: doctor of philosophy. 37. The 
grand total is 795. In addition, some 
fifty degrees in medicine will be con- 
ferred at the medical college in New 
York. 


> 


“Don’t be afraid, Harold,” the lady 
said, “that lion is stuffed.” 

“Yes,” said Harold, “but maybe he 
isn’t stuffed so full that he couldn’t 
find room for a little boy like me.”— 


Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


One of the best of the “all-star” 
features next week will be Bert Wil- 
liams, of the Williams and Walker 
company, who will do an act intro- 
ducing some of his latest successes. 
This foremost delineator of the 
Southern negro, with all his joyous, 
melodious revelry, will be seen under 
circumstances more interesting than 
ever before. The important dramatic 
feature will be Valerie Bergere and 
company, presenting an entirely new 
company in “His Japanese Wife.” 
No greater hit has been made in re- 
cent years than her portrayal of “His 
Japanese Wife.” Still another big 
feature will be Clara Belle Jerome 
and company in a splendid musical 
production, entitled “Joyland,” which 
has been a big New York success; 
For real, downright comedy there is 
nothing now surpassing those come- 
dians, Howard and Howard, the mes- 
senger boy and the actor. Their 
present material is entirely new and 
better than anything they have pre- 
viously done. Others on the bill are 
the Sutcliffe troupe; Netta Vesta, the 
singing comedienne; Ben Beyer and 
brother, and others. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

In his letter announcing the gift 
of $200,000 to Hamilton College, Mr. 
Carnegie said: “In recognition of the 
unique services of Elihu Root as see- 
retary of state in the cause of inter- 
national peace. through arbitration 
treaties negotiated by him and in va- 
rious other directions, I give the 
sum of $200,000 to Hamilten College, 
the institution ef which he and his 
two brothers and also his two sons 
are graduates, and of which his 
father was so long a distinguished 
professor. In accordance with the 
wish of Mr. Root this sum is to be 
held and invested by the trustees of 
the college as a trust fund, the in- 
come to be devoted to the salaries of 
the instructors of the college. It is 
to bear the name of the Elihu Root 
Peace Fund.” This is Mr. Carnegie’s 
second gift to Hamilton College, and 
both came as recognition on his part 
of the distinguished services to his 
country rendered by Elihu Root. 
The first gift was of $100,009, more 
than half of which went into Car- 
negie hall, one of the big dormitories 
occupied by the students. The  bal- 
ance went to found scholarships to 
help worthy young men _ without 
means to get an education. 


The Standard Industrial and Com- 
mercial Exhibits Company of New 
York city, owing to the large in- 
crease in their output of industrial 
geography work for schools, have 
been compelled to move from 114 
Fifth avenue to larger and more com- 
modious quarters at 65 Fifth avenue, 
between Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
streets, where teachers interested in 
industrial geography will be welcome 
at all times. 


WHEN HE PLAYED TRUANT. 

‘What, set in one o’ dem agony 
seats biffin your brain wid books? 
A skinny lady punchin’ holes trough 
you wid her eyes! Not fcr mine, 
pard!” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


VE YOU positions on hand now? teachers sometimes inquire, doubtless having in 
HA mind the advertisements of some agencies which announce, “We have on 
hand these vacancies to fill: 1 superintendent at $4,000, 3 college presidencies at $2,500,” 
and so on down to '‘5 district schvuols at $7.50 per week.” The question, like the advertise- 
ments,isabsurd We do not keep vacancies laid away in pigeon- holes like Butterick’s dress 
atterns, awaiting a purchaser. There is not a day in the year we do not have applications 
for teachers, but these applications POSITIONS in, and long before an advertisement 
are attended to the day they come could be written and sent and printed 
the work of filling them has been done, so far as weare able-to do it. The new agency thinks 
of positions it hears about as stock in hand and of positions it is asked to fill as money prac- 
tically in the safe. The experienced agency regards every new place as a call 
fer careful search, often fruitless, always liable to failure from accident or 
whim, and at best only one of the helps to the school authorities in 
filling the place. Hence it smiles at these advertisements and ON HAND? 
at the teachers who inquire as if they were shopping. “‘Have you places 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 
AGE 


ITORIUM.B 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEAR UM. 
HICAGO | 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


introduces te Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


and FORE! superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gevera- 
every instruction; recommends schools te parents. Call om or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yern. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. Secondary Schoojs and Public Schools are ours to fill 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., 
Cc. J, ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schonls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: 


The best positions in Colleges, State Normal Scho ols 


ith good general ed haem 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and draw secure positions payin $60 to $70 per month. or furt 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cele 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in 
Send for cireulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


a year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idake, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietes 
Street, Bosten 


Des Moines, Iowa, 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send fer Agency Manual, mentiening this publication. 
OF BOSTON, 


“TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 26 se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26 grammar. 
Send for our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers ay 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-a Beacon St. 
Agency 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long distance Telephone. 
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Why 


THE 


Remington Typewriter 
Is the Best for School Use. 


Because the Remington is THE touch. operator’s 
machine—known as such by commercial instructors 
everywhere. 

Because the Remington is THE Standard machine 
—Standard in construction, in principles of opera- 
tion, in quality of service. 

Because the Remington Employment Service is 
known and recognized as the standard medium for 
the placing of stenographic help, and this free ser- 
vice is extended gladly to every Remington operator 
and every Remington school. 

Because the business world demands Remington 
operators. It pays to supply the demand that IS. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


**Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma's greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
reagents Chapped Uands and Chafing. 

or your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

jas the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sasple Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, oe aged No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 


Specially prepared for the nursery. Soid a at Stores 


The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research. 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, all at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 


Let us write you fully of our plans. 


Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonia)s from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘* 1 thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
for me. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please tind my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very traly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 


second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can. 


recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well pe in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Long Distance Telephone. 


‘ 
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